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Baldwin Dodges the Issue 


T the Albert Hall on Thursday when Mr. Baldwin addressed 6,000 Conservative women, 
the Prime Minister seemed tired and harassed, and only succeeded in evoking a tepid 
enthusiasm from what has always been in the past his most loyal and devoted audience, 


Speaking of the failure of the policy of sanctions, he said that he was not going to take the ’ 
blame. 


That is the truth. He never does. 


Always the fault is blamed upon one of his colleagues, yet as Prime Minister he cannot 
escape from the primary responsibility for the Government’s foreign policy. 


Even if part of the reason for the failure of the policy of sanctions may be laid at the door 
ot other nations who are not prepared to co-operate, that still does not absolve Britain from 
responsibility, more especially since she took the lead. 


MR. BALDWIN’S CONSTANT REFUSAL TO ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
INCESSANT FAILURE, HIS INABILITY TO GIVE THE COUNTRY A VIGOROUS 
LEAD ON ANY TOPIC, AND HIS NOTORIOUS AVERSION TO HARD WORK ARE 
INCREASINGLY JEOPARDISING OUR COUNTRY AND INVOLVING US IN A 
DAILY INCREASED RISK OF WAR. 


The portentous self-satisfaction which he evinces amid the frustration of every policy 


to which he has lent himself apparently deceives some good people into supposing that all 
is well. 


Everything looks very bad, they say, and is getting worse, but Mr. Baldwin is not worried, 
and any way he tells us that it is not his fault, so why should we worry ? 


This apathetic mood into which the Prime Minister has lulled so many people is fortunately 
passing, and the House of Commons is at last becoming alarmed at our desperate plight. 


In tranquil times an astute caucus manager may discharge the function of Prime Minister 
without disaster, but if we are to escape from the terrible dangers which compass us a firmer 
grip must be taken upon the situation. 


The Prime Minister has shown himself unwilling to face the realities of debate in the House 
of Commons. 


Since he has told us that he feels no blame for the failure of his policies, it is perhaps 


natural that he should select his colleagues who have some sense of shame to deputise for him.- ~~ 


During the last twenty years the House of Commons has increasingly surrendered its power 
to the Government machine. 


Private members’ time has been gobbled up by the Government, and question time is now 


‘almost ‘the only period available for raising the variety of topics which it is the duty of a private . 


member to keep constantly before the Administration. 
As a result, question time is becoming more interesting in the House of Commons. 


There is a better attendance than ever, and questions tend to be directed more and more 
towards Government policy rather than administrative detail. 


The Prime Minister’s reluctance to participate in debate has led many members to put — 


questions on the order paper addressed to him, and to follow them up with searching 
supplementaries. 


On recent occasions Mr. Baldwin has shown a bad grace in dealing with his questioners and 
is inclined to become cross and irritable. 
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APOLOGIA 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 

More than one challenge has been hurled at me 
touching what I have said and not said about the 
recent affairs of Europe. That my critics should 
be almost entirely mistaken about what I have said 
or not said, in the course of a long journalist 
soliloquy in which I have said too much, is no dis- 
credit to them. There is no particular reason why 
they should read what I have written ; or follow the 
argument I have really pursued. But it does 
surprise me to see how little they realise what has 
really and even recently happened in Europe. 


An Example 

Take, as a very conspicuous current example, the 
newspaper excitement about bombing civilians 
from the air, and all the latest methods of scientific 
militarism. I am old enough to remember what I 
cannot but regard as a more decent and direct 
military method; I remember the progress of the 
new warfare stage by stage; and I know exactly 
what I thought and said about it. I know, though 
there is no reason for anybody else to know, that I 
resisted this change and the extinction of all 
chivalry in warfare, when the change first appeared. 
When it first appeared, in the Great War, it came 
from Prussia. Or, if you will, Germany; since 
Hitler has only completed the work of Bismarck in 
declaring that all Germany is Prussia. This is the 
first point in reply to my critics. It is simply false 
to say that I only condemn German aggression ; I 
could plaster all this page with paragraphs of my 
condemnation of Italian aggression and British 
aggression. But since this particular spring of 
poison did originally flow from Germany, and all 
applications of it by everybody else are but the 
deltas of that river of death, is it so obvious that I 
am wrong in regarding Prussia (or Germany) as a 
permanent peril to Europe? 
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Now I hated these methods so much, when they 
were first proposed, that I actually agitated against 
their being copied. Rightly or wrongly, I resisted 
the proposal that we should answer poison with 
poison, I did not resist it in a paper like this, 
which we regard as the organ of Distributists 
and most people as an organ of cranks; but in a 
solid respectable organ of Imperial circulation ; the 
Illustrated London News. 1 happen to remember 
even the words in which I opposed (however vainly) 
the acceptance of such methods by the Allies. I 
denied the whole thesis that civilisation must fight 
its barbarous enemies ‘‘ with their own weapons.”’ 
I insisted that a man does not conquer the King of 
the Cannibal Islands by eating cannibals ; and that 
he does not even fight animals ‘‘ with their own 
weapons.”’ 


They Ask Me to Forget 


Now all that may seem very nonsensical, now 
that new militarism is regarded as normal. But it 
shows at least that it is regarded as normal; and 
that I regarded it as abnormal. I am ready at any 
moment to condemn any imperialism that can be 
shown to have used it; as I have again and again 
condemned any imperialism for which it could be 
used. But what is it exactly that the very latest 
school of humanitarians ask me to do? It is, quite 
simply, to forget that this was a Prussian 
invention ; and then shriek and howl against it as 
if it was an Italian invention. 


Now it is that sort of hypocritical opportunism 
with which I have no patience. I willingly admit 
there was a case for fighting poison with poison, 
and dismissing my old scruples as quixotic and 
even defeatist. I willingly admit that all are 
pressed hard in war, and that even Prussia might 
be pardoned for falling back on bombing civilians, 
and all the rest. But I do not admit that we have a 
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right, first to pardon it in our enemies, then to 
pardon it in ourselves, then to pardon it in every- 
body else; and then to wait until we have a special 
spite against somebody and suddenly find it 
unpardonable. I do not like these repeated shocks. 
I do not recognise the beauty of leaping out of my 
chair with a howl of horror, because a Lithuanian 
has actually struck somebody with a bayonet, or 
an Albanian has killed somebody with a bullet. - I 
cannot somehow disconnect it in my own mind 
from some imperial or international rivalry we 
happen to have at the moment with Lithuania or 
Albania. Either these methods are tolerable or 
no; if they are intolerable, we ought never our- 
selves to have tolerated them ; if they are tolerable, 
I find it at least as easy to tolerate them in the 
countrymen of Dante and Michelangelo as in the 
countrymen of Kant and Nietzsche. Only the 
present position seems to be depressingly simple. 
Germany which invented this scientific war, and 
England and France, which imitated it, do not 
happen at this moment to be at war.. The moment 
they are at war, they will quite certainly use it as 
the Italians used it. So let us make the most of 
peace while it lasts, with all its advantages; one of 
them being the advantage of an immeasurable 
spiritual superiority. 


A Newspaper Trick 


All this is a part of the newspaper trick of 
announcing that new and shattering things are 
happening ; and it is doubtless a tiresome task to 
remind people persistently of the things that 
have already happened. ‘This acceptance by all 
our civilisation, of war on all civilians, is a thing 
that has already happened. A long time ago, in 
the middle of the Great War, it had already 
happened. It is not my fault that it has 
happened; for, so long as the question was 
in doubt, I did all I could to prevent it 
happening. But it prevailed, through a con- 
fusion of those sophistries which now do so much 
to soften the brain. There was especially that 
sophistry which is called in Greek by the name of 
Sorites ; or is rendered in English as ‘‘ Where do 
you draw the line?’’ We are well acquainted 
with that trick of scepticism in the debates about 
Distributism. If we-say we dislike the notion of a 
million free men becoming mere gadgets to mind 
other gadgets in one enormous machine, we are 
always asked where we draw the line. We are 
solemnly told that a plough is a machine or the 
steering-apparatus of a ship is a machine. So, 
when a profound instinct of tradition told us that 
war would lose all it had of honour and respons- 
ibility, if we surrendered ourselves entirely to the 
progress of the war machines, we were told equally 
solemnly that nobody could draw the line any- 
where ; that a cross-bow was a machine or a cannon 
amachine. There is no answer to the sophistry of 
Sorites; except to turn it the other way. We can 
only say; ‘‘ Where do you draw the line? Would 


you ask the best enemy general to a conference ang 
poison his coffee? ”’ 


G.K.’s Weekly, 


* * 
* 


“ Worse than Mustard Gas ”’ 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, in an article called ‘* Worse 
than Mustard Gas,’’ published in Time and Tide, 
speaks of a form of cruelty practised in the 
Abyssinian war which was gratuitous, Spiteful, 
unprovoked and exceedingly foolish. He refers to 
the deception by which the ex-Negus and the 
women of his family were led to believe that they 
would be supported in their resistance to the 
Italian conquest by the League of Nations with 
the Armies and Navies of England, France and 
Russia, when there never was the faintest chance 
of any such intervention. He writes: 

‘* Then why did we keep on assuring the doomed 
Negus that Mr. Eden would presently come to his 
rescue, and meanwhile give him a most gratifying 
succession of imaginary victories in our news- 
papers? Would it not have been kinder to tell 
him frankly that he had no chance, and had better 
pack up for Palestine at once, instead of waiting 
to be driven out in flight from the wrath of his 
own deluded warriors, as Louis Napoleon had to 
pack for Chiselhurst and the Kaiser for Doorn? 
It would have saved months of mustard gas, and 
much bad blood between us and the Italians, with 
whom we were once popular... . 

‘“* The conquest of Abyssinia being complete and 
irrevocable, we should give up our policy of 
ignoring it and sending Mr. Eden to Geneva to 
discuss the situation with the representatives of the 
ex-Negus, and to present his posterior haughtily 
to Signor Mussolini. The promptitude and vigour 


with which I! Duce kicks it cannot be agreeable to 
Mr. Eden, and makes the League and the British 
Cabinet ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. . . . 

‘“* Waiting helplessly for the Government to do 
something sensible and then making up a silly case 
for opposing that, is sheer imbecility. ‘It is the 
sort of thing that convinces our modern Bonapartes 
—our Hitlers and Mussolinis and Mosleys—that 
what they need is not seats in parliament, but a 
grip of the people’s imagination, and, through that, 
personal power. 

“And small blame to them for having the 
courage of that conviction. But what shall be said 


of the duffers who have driven them to it? ”’ 
Time and Tide. 
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Taking Stock 

Are we working effectually for the best? Are 
we preparing in full earnest, or anything like it, 
against the worst? What inquiries could go 
deeper? What replies could be more in doubt ? 
Despite the steady increase of latent discontent and 
misgiving, the surface of public affairs shows an 
ynwonted lull with regard to the coming alter- 
natives involving both policies and persons. This 
respite, however, perplexed and uneasy, may last 
until Parliament reassembles after the Whitsuntide 
adjournment. 

The course of half a decade has transformed the 
whole state of the world. In that period National 
Government has gone stale by comparison with the 
fresh needs of the nation and the Empire. With 
respect to foreign and Imperial affairs as well as to 
defence the aptitude and capacity of the present 
Cabinet are very markedly below the average of 
British Administrations throughout our constitu- 
tional record. To this general weakness in the 
Cabinet itself, rather than to the specific and 
separate fault of any of the Prime Minister’s 
colleagues individually, the deplorable miscalcula- 
tions, vacillations, and discomfitures of the last six 
months have been due. 

** 

We devoutly hope that Mr. Baldwin will be 
roused to draw the moral with a bold and lucky 
mind. If he does we shall give him hearty credit 
for it. Effective comment on the further manage- 
ment of our affairs will be hindered until the 
country knows whether National Government is to 
be vigorously reconstituted ; or whether alterations 
are again to be confined to a perfunctory minimum 
leaving much as it was the inadequate Cabinet as 
a whole. 

League or no League, Britain amidst the realities 
henceforth will have to be as formidable as any 
other Power, or the Empire will come to its down- 
fall. For the moment British policy looks like the 
Prophet’s coffin suspended between heaven and 
earth. The doubt in the case is whether the con- 
tents of this coffin have any connection with the 
virtues of prophecy past or present. 

What are to be our future relations with Italy 
and Germany ? What with the Austrian question 
quite certain—after the new coup and the new split 
—to enter before long upon a more critical phase ? 
What exactly are to be our relations with France 
and Russia now that these Powers, allied by the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, are to be still more intimately 
associated through a Socialist Government in Paris 
dependent on a Chamber which contains for the 
first time a formidable Communist phalanx adroitly 
manceuvred in concert with Moscow? In these 
circumstances, are we indistinguishably committed 
in effect to both France and Russia? Or are any 
definite precautions taken or contemplated to pre- 
vent our policy from being too widely involved in 
ways beyond our control? Or is our attitude 


towards all the European implications of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact to remain enveloped and 


obscure ? 
* 


Geneva, Italy, and Deadlock 

We are advised to use the interval for ‘* stock- 
taking ’’ before we open a fresh and far-reaching 
phase of business. It is sound counsel in com- 
mercial terms. What does it mean in politics? 


BALDWIN é CO 
BUYERS OF WASTEFUL PRODUCTS 


When you take stock you seek to ascertain the real 
worth of your assets. The extreme danger of 
British statesmanship under Mr. Baldwin’s third 
Administration is that it has tended to increase 
our liabilities much faster than our assets. Sound 
stocktaking certainly ought to be carried out with 
this in mind. 

By unpleasant coincidence the German and the 
Italian problems have to be simultaneously dealt 
with. That they may become interlocked and 
inseparable is known to every serious student of 
European affairs. The more immediate question 
for the next few weeks is whether the sequel of the 
Abyssinian dispute is to turn Italy into a per- 
manent enemy. 

Last week the League held the most depressed 
and embarrassed of its meetings. Signor Musso- 
lini had declared the annexation of the whole 
Ethiopian Empire and excluded Geneva. The 
League’s reply was another anti-climax. It 
decided that the best thing it could do was 
nothing. Sanctions were not lifted. As Sir 
Austen Chamberlain repeats, the status quo now 
created in Ethiopia by Italian force of arms is 
irreversible except by war; and war which would 
mean general war. Geneva declined to recognise 
this fact and as though nothing had happened con- 
tinued in form to treat the Abyssinian representa- 
tive as a plenipotentiary. 

* * 

Our wise Press of the Left conspicuously 
described this incident as ‘‘a snub to Italy.’? That 
is an example of how hatreds are spread and wars 
made by jingo pacifists. _The Duce summarily 
withdrew the Italian delegation. It is no longer 
certain that Italy will remain a member of the 
present League on any terms. It is absolutely 
certain that she will not be bound by its existing 
forms. If the quarrel is prolonged end 
exacerbated the Duce will give back blow for 
blow. Let there be no mistake about this. What- 
ever we do let us do it with open eyes, 
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So we are all brought to the truth of it at last. 
After the reassembly of the League in mid-June 
the question concerning the future of Sanctions 
will mean withdrawal or war. They must be 
“‘ strengthened ’’ or abandoned. The Geneva 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian puts 
it as follows :— 


By ‘“‘ strengthening ’’ Sanctions is meant a 
blockade of the mouth of the Suez Canal, which, 
if the British proposed it, would, I am assured, be 
supported by France, Soviet Russia, the Little 
Entente, the Balkan Entente, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland .. . At the same time, it is recog- 
nised by nearly everybody that a blockade of the 
mouth of the Suez Canal would almost certainly 
-mean war, 


Thus the logic of the Left in Britain and France 
alike, counting above all on the support of 
Moscow, contemplates the forcing of general war 
within six weeks and the joyous celebration of the 
coming summer by the destruction of the world’s 
peace on the inititative of the British Government. 


A Series of Dilemmas 


It cannot be pretended that the discussions with 
Berlin have begun too well. Against the judg- 
ment and entreaty of those who were most 
anxious that no means for bringing about an im- 
provement in Anglo-German feeling should be 
left untried, the British questionnaire was pre- 
maturely published. This is one unlucky fact. 
Another is that to German susceptibilities the 
questionnaire, however courteous in form, seemed 
to be carefully framed with the object of putting 
Herr Hitler in a series of dilemmas. 


A sharp outbreak of irritation and rejoinder in 
the Reich showed once more—as we have our- 
selves maintained for many weeks — that if the 
Anglo-German negotiations are to be conducted 
on the British side in the tone of parliamentary 
fencing however adroit, and if they are to be 
accompanied on both sides by journalistic pub- 
licity.and polemics, the hope of improved relations 
will end in disastrous embitterment and failure. 


As yet happily no irremediable harm has been 
done. Herr Hitler has held his first full conversa- 
tion with Sir Eric Phipps, the British Ambassador 
in Berlin. Let us be under no illusions. On the 
part of Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues, 
underestimation of Germany and Italy alike and 
simultaneously would be fatal. Fatal certainly 
to the League, possibly to the British Empire. 
The Ministerial part in the present ‘‘stocktaking”’ 
will not be competently carried out unless it is 
recognised that the assets of British Government 
are still deeply deficient on the side of defence; 
and that stronger and wider measures for speed- 
ing-up are urgent to the last degree. 


J. L. Garvin in the Observer. 


Will Mr. Baldwin Repent ? 
(By Lord Beaverbrook) 


At the present moment we are in danger becaug 
of two conflicting moods among the people jp 
relation to Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia. 

There are two sections of opinion in violent dis. 
pute with one another. One takes the view tha 
the sanctions against Italy, which were imposed 
on that country in order to prevent the accomplish. 
ment of her project to reduce Abyssinia to ay 
Italian dependency, should be maintained, 
although the Italian objective has been reached 
and the war is over. 

If Italy has won her war, say this faction, she 
must nevertheless be punished for doing so. And 
although sanctions cannot restore the Abyssinian 
empire, they may inflict some damage upon the 
Italian kingdom. 

The other section recognises that sanctions have 
failed in their purpose and should be brought to 
an end as speedily as may be. 

Where there should be harmony of outlook and 
unity of purpose, there is bickering, disunion and 
confusion. 

And the situation is doubly dangerous because 
of the lack of national leadership. 

We have a right to look for such leadership 
—and especially at such a time as this—from the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues. That is their 
duty. That is the reason we elevated them to 
power. 

It is their task to decide clearly, resolutely and 
beyond all peradventure, what is to be the direc- 
tion of national policy. Having chosen their 
course, they should hold to it without deviating. 
For by such firm leadership they will either com. 
pose or override the quarrels of the various factions 
which endanger our prestige and, it may be, our 
peace. 

But there is no leadership. We look for it in 
vain from the Cabinet room in Downing-street 
and from the front bench at Westminster. It is 
not there. 

There has been no national leadership since Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald came into office in 
1931. 

In the election which was held then, they were 
voted into power by the people of Britain ona 
policy of the Empire. 

That policy involved a rapid advance in out 
economic relations with our Dominions, a 
advance, conducted through a process of negotia 
tion and agreement, towards the ideal of free trade 
between Britain: and the Dominions. 

It involved the promise of expansion in the 
Crown Colonies through the medium of a Cus 
toms Union to include Britain and those colonies. 

It carried with it the obligation to secure 4 
development of agricultural production in Britain 
by means of tariffs against foreign foodstuffs. 
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This was the programme on which MacDonald 
and Baldwin were carried to power. This was 
their commitment. This was the policy which 
the people expected them to operate. 

But what have they done? They have neglected 
the policy. They have failed the people. They 
have abandoned the Empire. 

And for what? What projects have occupied 
their attention? Foreign pursuits. The concerns 
of other countries. Interests in Europe. And 
even those foreign pursuits they have not followed 
consistently. What an extraordinary and erratic 
course theirs has been! Consider the list. 
Scrutinise the adventures they have embarked 
on, the follies they have committed, the strange 
projects they have taken up and dropped again. 

There was the Disarmament Conference. For 
atime it absorbed their attention. They promised 
us splendid benefits from it, immense advantages 
for ourselves and our children. The disarmament 
Conference petered out in hopeless failure. It is 
no more. But Baldwin and MacDonald are still 
there. 

Then there were the trade agreements with 
foreign countries, those treaties with foreigners 
which are known as the Black Pacts. These 
pacts have proved to be a failure. The Govern- 
ment confess as much. But Baldwin and Mac- 
Donald, the men responsible for the pacts, are 
still there. 

The World Economic Conference. This was 
the most ambitious of all their schemes. It was 
going to inaugurate a new era of prosperity for 
the world. It perished ignominiously. It is no 
more. But Baldwin and MacDonald are still 
there. 

The League of Nations, with the conception of 
collective security. This was another of their 
passions. Duped by this phantom, they plunged 
us into all the perils of the continent of Europe 
with all its feuds and hatreds. Now the League is 
shattered. Collective security is dead. But 
Baldwin and MacDonald are still there. 

The Stresa Front occupied them for a time. 
Once again peace and civilisation were going to 
be saved—this time by an agreement of the Great 
Powers. The Stresa Front is broken in pieces. 
It can never be put together again. But Baldwin 
and MacDonald are still there. 

The policy of sanctions against Italy brought 
them to their most humiliating failure. It followed 
from their attachment to the League of Nations 
and collective security. 

For Mr. Baldwin said at Glasgow that the col- 
lective peace system was of no value, condemning 
it in the strongest terms and in contemptuous 
language. Within a few months, to the surprise 
and horror of many members of the community, 
he committed himself to a full support of that 
very system, 

It would be a lie to say that Mr. Baldwin’s 


condemnation of collective security eighteen 
months ago at Glasgow was anything less than a 
repudiation of the whole structure and a refusal to 
allow Britain to take any part in it. 

And having said at one moment that sanctions 
meant war, he then pursued a policy of sanctions 
with the proviso that they must not mean war. 


Now sanctions are dead. They belong to the 
past. They were tried and failed. And their 
failure brought upon us a most terrible humilia- 
tion. But though sanctions as a policy exist no 
more, Baldwin and MacDonald are still there. 

Abyssinia, the black empire in Africa which 
they elected to champion, has now been wiped off 
the map of the world. Its soldiers no longer 
resist the Italians. Its emperor is a fugitive and 
an exile. But Baldwin and MacDonald remain. 

It has been failure, failure, failure all along the 
line. Yet after every one of the failures the men 
responsible still cling to office. They are still in 
power. 

It is possible that after such a record of mistakes 
flagrantly made and bitterly punished, an Admin- 
istration can remain without change? 


Daily Express. 
** 
* 
Training in Sail 

We quote the following letter from the Morning 
Post. 

SIR,—At the beginning of the year I was on a 
cruise with a retired German admiral who fought 
against us at Jutland. (Incidentally, he ‘‘ took off 
his hat’? to our seamen.) But he said, in his 
opinion, it would be a good thing if we reintro- 
duced training in sail for our naval cadets. He 
said the German Navy gave it up for a time, but 
again introduced it, as they found that officers who 
had been trained in sail were quicker of decision, 
had more nerve power, and superior physique. 

If the British Navy should reintroduce this 
training I suggest the most practical way would 
be to get a few windjammers. These could be 
used for bringing wheat from Australia. Incident- 
ally, then, the wheat would be brought in British 
instead of Scandinavian ships, as at present. 
Probably one trip there and back would be a 
sufficient training in sail for the lads. 

J. B. Pacer. 
(Major). 
Ibstock Place, Priory Lane, 
Roehampton, S.W.15. 
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R. BALDWIN told his audience at the 
Albert Hall the other day that he was 
not responsible for the failure of sanc- 

tions. His whole policy since 1931 has been to 
shirk responsibility for acts which, as Prime 
Minister or as the power behind Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, his Government has advanced. 
It is a new doctrine in democracy that the ruling 
man, the Prime Minister, can shelter himself 
behind his underlings and cry, petulantly, 
am not responsible.” 


Who put Mr. Eden in the position of Minis- 
ter of the League and later of the Foreign 
Office except Mr. Baldwin ? The nation holds 
the Prime Minister responsible for the hopeless 
incompetency of the conduct of Foreign Affairs. 


Lady Houston from the very beginning of the 
war between Italy and Abyssinia has, week in, 
week out, pointed out the inevitable result of 


“Young women dress up in pa masks and 
‘Fight for 


British policy as directed by the Government 
of which Mr. Baldwin is the head. Lady 
Houston has been right all along and now 
it is so obvious that even the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has to admit it and lament 
that force governs right. This it has always 
done. His Grace might look to the mote in his 
own eye and recognise that tithes are only 
collected to-day by force. Half of us onl 
obey laws we despise because we are forced. 
What opinion can we hold of these gentlemen 
who hold ideas so inconsistent with reality ? 


VULGAR ABUSE 
What value can we place on the wisdom of a 
Prime Minister who said some months ago that 
the League of Nations was his sheet-anchor ? 
Now he comes along and pleads for young men 


parade the West-End of London calling on women to 
special picture of Trafalgar-Square “peace” meeting 


e By KIM e 


— 


to join the forces of the Crown which he 
himself has done so much to destroy. He has 
got this country into a pretty kettle of fish and 
then has the effrontery to say he is not respon- 
sible. On every major issue for the last twelve 
years or more Mr. Baldwin has been bowled 
middle stump but he refuses to go out and 
thinks he can get away with it by talking of 
his critics as “ midges from every dirty ditch.” 
This sort of abuse will not help him. 
EXAMPLE WANTED 

Mr. Baldwin told his Albert Hall audience 

to indulge in some “hard thinking.” It is 


high time he began to show some such dis- 
position himself. The rank and file in the 
House of Commons, we are glad to believe, are 
thinking hard at this moment but not along lines 
which either exonerate Mr. Baldwin or show 
confidence in him. They are thinking how to 
get rid of him without creating a too serious 
situation in the state and without paving the 
way for a Socialist Government. 


Probably events now shaping will compel 
them to a sudden and drastic action which 
will end the disgraceful business of a — 
‘** National Government,” and accordingly 3 
new leader will be found who will form a Con- 
servative Government and drop all the dregs 
from the other Parties. 


The League of Nations is discredited and yet 
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ESPONSIBLE” 


Mr. Eden is talking about a new and reformed 
League of Nations, which can never be effective 
and which Conservatives to-day will not stand 
for, except, perhaps, Mr. Vyvyan Adams and 
one or two other optimists. The orientation of 
the Government’s foreign politics is throwing us 
into the same trenches as France—‘ Popular 
Front ” or Left—and Russia, a fine prop in case 
of stress, with odds and ends like Czecho-Slov- 
akia, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. These 
are the Powers which at the present time are 
seemingly egging Mr. Eden on to blockade the 
Suez Canal and bring about an immediate war 
with Italy. 


Sanctions are still on! Our _ nationals 
who have lost their trade get no relief. 
The taxpayer has spent millions for 
nothing except the loss of Italy’s friendship. 
Mr. Baldwin, unwilling to face realities, and 
without a vestige of leadership, like Mr. 
Micawber hopes for something to turn up. The 
Fleet still lies in a precarious condition in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, growing barnacles, 
because the Government has not the pluck 
to own up and say that as Sanctions are a failure 
and the League has proved a fiasco, the British 
Government intends to withdraw. 


FOOL’S PARADISE 


Lying behind this fear of telling the truth is 
the greater dread of the realisation of the real 
situation by the people. So far, one million 
are living in a fool’s paradise. Young women 
dress up in paper gas masks and parade the 
West End of London calling on women to 
“Fight for Peace ”—by refusing to re-arm in a 
world of vast and terrible armaments. Mr. Duff 
Cooper cries pathetically for recruits but not 
long since he said he did not intend to arm 
the country so that it could defend itself in 
case of sudden attack. How can he expect 
the public to take him seriously ? 


When disillusion comes it will be sudden, 
unexpected, and furious. The public will 
reflect bitterly that the men responsible for the 
utter neglect of the safety of the realm and their 
homes are Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who are still in office. The younger 
Conservative M.P.s to-day, late in the day, are 
beginning to be uneasy about our re-armament 
plans as they well may be. They are totally 
inadequate and altogether dilatory, for day by 
day we are trailing farther and farther behind 
Germany. Our men refuse to come forward 


Mr. Baldwin addressing the Albert Hall meeting 


for training; in Germany and Italy they are 
brought up from the cradle for national defence. 


It is no good beating about the bush. 
England has not felt the hands of a conqueror 
since 1066 and she had grown soft and indiffer- 
ent. The British public have not the foggiest 
idea of what war means when one’s own country 
is invaded, when work is paralysed, and when 
there is only starvation ahead. This is the 
result of Mr. Baldwin’s policy, but as the million 
regard him even yet as an astute old gentleman, 
with his heart in the right place and not likely 
to lose his head, they never dream of the pit 
at their feet. 


They should be told the truth. Those of us 
who hammer it in should be supported by every 
patriotic Briton who places country before 
Party. We must prepare or sink, and to prepare 
we must stop all the hush-hush se one 
and bring home once and for all the danger to 
our homes, our wives and children, 
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BLOODTHIRSTY 


HY is it that in the Italo-Abyssinian war 
the Church, possibly through ignorance, 
becomes so aggressive, so distorted and 

violent in its language, so determined to overstep 
its secular powers and interfere, not only in diplo- 
matic matters in England, but in the foreign 
policy of Europe, of which presumably it does not 
grasp the confused and intricate complications ? 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was the first to 
enter the political arena and the first to lead the 
Crusade against Italy. He has, however, been fol- 
lowed by many higher and lesser lights of the 
Church, all determined to add their voices to the 
chorus of denunciation of Signor Mussolini, to the 


The Archbishop of 
Canterbury 


pzans of praise for the ‘‘ defenceless and Christian 
Abyssinian people,’’ all resolved it seems to join 
the Socialists in their endeavour to push England 
into war. 


Now that, in spite of Sanctions, Italy has con- 
quered, the Church raises its voice in still louder 
invectives against Signor Mussolini and his vic- 
torious armies. ‘‘ Never have I found it so hard to 
restrain my language as I do when I think about 


The B 
St. 


By Meriel Buchanan 


what is happening in Abyssinia,’’ said the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, addressing the meeting for 
the ‘‘Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” a 
little while ago. 


His Grace then went on to speak of a great race 
of natives, full of belief in the development of the 
future of their race, increasingly eager to take part 
in the development of their own country. ‘‘ What 
are they thinking now about Christian Europe?” 
he asked. ‘‘They stand impotent while a Christian 
people, defective alike in conception of Christianity 


ishop of 
Albans 


and degree of civilisation, has used every circum- 
stance of barbarity.”’ 

Does this Primate of all England really know the 
true facts of the war or is he merely making use of 
a blind eye of a Nelson ? 

On May I1th three Bishops opened an equally 
violent and vehement attack on Italy, Dr. Furse 
the Bishop of St. Albans, Dr. Barnes, Bishop of 
Birmingham, and Dr. David, Bishop of Liverpool, 
all inveighing against her and telling their congre- 


A Disgraceful Example of,;; 
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Gone Mad 


gations how heinous had been her crime. ‘‘ I read 
yesterday,’’ said Dr. Barnes, ‘‘ that Te Deums 
were sung in nearly all the principal Churches in 
Italy in thanks for the triumph of the Italian arms. 
‘We praise Thee Oh God ’ for incendiary bombs 
and poison gas which have overwhelmed a 
wretchedly armed but nominally Christian people 
fighting for its freedom! ” 


When Dr. Barnes speaks of a ‘* nominally 
Christian people ’? does he remember what these 
people have done? Does he think of the terror 
which ruled in Abbis Ababa after the Emperor had 
fled? Does he think of the hairbreadth escapes of 
many white men and women from the shrieking, 
bloodthirsty mob? Does he think of the two 
American women Missioners who are, at the time 
of writing, besieged by Abyssinian pillagers ? 

And what of the state of the country itself? The 
slave dealing, the lepers, the public flogging, the 
unspeakable tortures which have been inflicted on 
helpless natives by the Abyssinian chiefs ? 


Dr. David, Bishop of Liverpool, was even more 
forcible than his colleagues. ‘‘ If ever there was 
cause for righteous indignation you have it now,” 
he said. ‘‘ God will judge Italy, but we need not 
stand idle and passive. _We also have our part to 
play in recording for all time what we think of this 
monstrous outrage.”’ 


From Liverpool also comes a letter written by the 
Reverend David Railton and sent to the Editor of 
the British Italian Bulletin. 


[FROM A REVEREND GENTLEMAN! 


“Ttaly,’? Mr. Railton declares, ‘‘ that we once 
loved, and whose future was saved by our troops 
during the 1914-1918 war, is for ever disgraced in 
the history of the world. - Mussolini and you 
Italians have surpassed Nero or any other brutes 
of the worst periods of your former history in your 
behaviour day by day, to the Abyssinians , 
Your Ambassadors ought to be cleared out of this 
country and out of every other land. Your Pope’s 
permitting Mass to be said in celebrating your vic- 
tories was and always will be a blasphemy , 
You have as it were mixed the blood of the women 


and children of Abyssinia with the most Holy 
Sacrament.” 


Dean Inge has also entered the arena and, 
writing in the Evening Standard on May 13th, has 
declared that the Abyssinian adventure has been 
the blackest outrage of modern _ times. 
“ Abyssinia,”” he says, “has given Italy no 
shadow of justification for making war, the object 


THE WAR-PATH 


I cannot 
agree that we ought to remain silent for fear 
of alienating Italy. It is our duty to speak out and 
to let the intensity of our moral indignation be 


was grab, naked and unashamed . 


known.’’ Obviously the late Dean of St. Paul’s 
finds it convenient to believe what he wants to 
believe, and is not cognisant of, or has not troubled 
to enquire into the various events in the past which 
caused Italy to attack Abyssinia. 


Even at a recent meeting of the Navy League, 
which surely should not concern itself with foreign 
politics, a clergyman, called Scanlon, vicar of a 
church in Chelsea, made a vehement and hysterical 
attack on Italy, calling them ‘‘ Dirty macaroni 
eaters ’’ accusing them of being cowards who ran 
away at Caporetto, saying that one Englishman 
was worth ten Italians and that we should not 
stand any nonsense from them. 


When our clergymen urge their congregations 
into a warlike frame of mind, when, by their 
senseless attacks, and sometimes illiterate lan- 
guage, they embitter the feelings already brought 
to fever heat by the propaganda of the agents of 
Communism and the League of Nations Union, do 
they ever stop to consider the state of England’s 
defences at the present time ? 

They talk glibly of war, but are we in any way 
capable of going to war with a nation flushed with 
victory and equipped to the nth degree? The 
Italy that has been created by Signor Mussolini is 
no effete race of ‘‘ macaroni eaters ”’ and loungers, 
it isa young, virile war-like nation, and history has 
recorded to what heights this country may rise. 
Mussolini stands for Italy, and it is a pity we have 
not among our leaders a man capable of the same 
undeviating purpose and untiring, unswerving 
devotion and patriotism, 
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Baldwin's Naval Manoeuvres 


By Periscope 


R. BALDWIN does not mean what he says. 

That may appear to be a platitude. 

Nevertheless, when a Lord President of 

the Council makes a definite statement in the 

House of Commons he is not expected to deny that 

his words held the meaning of common usage, 

even if in the meantime he has assumed another 
mantle and become Prime Minister. 

Yet that is exactly what happened, and it is 
small wonder that, as a result, the confusion reign- 
ing in Whitehall has become worse confounded. 

On March 11th last year Mr. Baldwin, holding 
forth upon the question of defence (it hasn’t yet got 
further than the ‘‘ holding forth ’’ stage in spite 


H.M.S. “ VINDICTIVE,” of the “ Frobisher ” class. 


’ 


of the ‘‘ flames on our faces’ and other graphic 
metaphors of urgency which Ministers have been 
bandying about for months), said :— 

‘“ A large number of submarines and light 
cruisers have been built by Powers who are not 
parties to that agreement (The London Naval 
Treaty of 1930)—ample tonnage to enable us to 
invoke the article of that Treaty which permitted 
us to increase our tonnage, and again we took no 
steps to do that.” 

Passing over the striking indictment of the last 
phrase, let us examine this passage. If English 
means anything at all, it means that the escalator 
clause of the London Treaty could have been in- 
voked with regard to the foreign building of 
cruisers and submarines. 

Yet, when Mr. Winston Churchill called Mr, 


—$—$—$— 


Baldwin’s attention to this statement, made by him 
just over a year ago, and just after the Govern. 
ment had issued its first White Paper on Defence 
Mr. Baldwin explained patiently that when he 
spoke of light cruisers he did not mean cruisers 
at all. Apparently what he meant was just a 
fog of words ‘‘ in general terms.”’ 

And so Whitehall is more confused than ever, 
and the five cruisers of the ‘‘ C”’ class are to be 
scrapped at the very moment when we are jp 
urgent need of these ships. 

At the annual meeting of the Navy League last 
week, Sir Edward Grigg had some trenchant things 
to say about these cruisers, and his words reflected 


the puzzled amazement with which Parliament and 
people regard this extraordinary manifestation of 
a ‘* defence ’’ policy. 

Sir Edward Grigg pointed out that, having said 
that our greatest need was cruisers and that we 
must increase our cruiser forces to 70 ships as soon 
as possible, the Government’s intention to scrap 
five ships in deference to a moribund treaty would 
mean that we should have fewer cruisers instead 
of more cruisers at the end of this year. He went 
further and pointed to the fact that no provision 
has been made in the Supplementary Estimate for 
the re-arming of the three ships of the ‘‘Frobisher” 
class. Thus, as he said, we are to have ou 
effective cruiser strength reduced by nine ships by 
the end of this year. 

Provision is made for the ‘‘ refitting ’’ of one of 
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the ships of the ‘‘ Frobisher ’’ class—H.M.S 
Vindictive. A large sum of money is to be devoted 
to this ship—a larger sum than has keen set aside 
this year for the building of any of the new 
cruisers. -And what is to be the outcome? NOT 
an increase in the defences of the Empire, but once 


the merits of favourites and outsiders so that they 
will lose interest in tons and guns and escalator 
clauses? Perhaps. 

Then there is Whitsun. By choosing Tuesday 
for the debate, Mr. Baldwin is making certain that 
the opportunities of members for being “‘difficult ”’ 


again, a REDUCTION, for all this money is to 
be spent on demilitarising the Vindictive, 
again in deference to the letter of a moribund 
engagement, so that she can in future be used only 
as a training ship for cadets. 

But, for all the confusion which reigns at present 
—the unfinished debate upon the supplementary 
estimate for the Navy left the Government in a 
position of having either evaded or refused to 
answer nearly forty questions of importance to 
which Members of the House had a right to expect 
answers—one notable event has taken place. Mr. 
Baldwin has taken a decision—or, shall we say, 
been forced to take a decision by the outcry which 
has been caused by the tangled webs which he 
has been weaving. 


He has decided that the debate on the Supple- 
mentary Estimate for the Navy is to be continued 


on Tuesday, May 26th. 


We have grown too used to the manceuvres of 
our ‘‘ National’? Prime Minister to imagine that 
there is no reason beyond mere convenience for 
choosing that date for the continuation of the 
unfinished debate which has raised such a storm. 


There are two facts which immediately occur to 
one. The first is that it is the day before the 
Derby. Has Mr. Baldwin discovered that many 
of the most troublesome back benchers will be 
away from the House in preparation for the great 
race? Or is he, with unfailing psychological in- 
sight into the British character, relying merely 
upon the minds of members being taken up with 


into account. 


will be limited by the close proximity of the 
Whitsun holiday. Perhaps that is it. 

But there is another factor which must be taken 
It may be based upon rumour, but 
rumour, when it is both political and circumstantial 
has a habit of being right. Rumour has it that 
there are to be changes in the Cabinet—that Lord 
Monsell is to retire and that his place as First 
Lord of the Admiralty is to be taken by Sir 
Samuel Hoare. Rumour has it that the change 
was to take place immediately after Whitsun. But 
what if it is before ? 

Mr. Baldwin will then have used the same 
gambit as he did the last time he was cornered. 
He will have got rid of the Minister who was in 
office when things got “‘ difficult ’’ and substituted 
somebody else—somebody for whom a certain 
amount of human sympathy could be expected in 
the House of Commons, or, if not sympathy, some- 
body who could with perfect justice claim that he 
was too new to the job to know all its ins and 
outs and appeal to the House for a chance to be 
given him. That is probably why Tuesday, May 
26th has been chosen, 

And if events should fall out thuswise—what an 
amazing exhibition of ‘‘ statesmanship.” Old 
lore has it that it is dangerous to swop horses in 
midstream. Mr. Baldwin appears to thrive on 
the habit, saving himself by the foundering of the 
horses ... Or perhaps, as Mr. Baldwin sees it, 
it is not the old saying at all, but an ingenious 
paradox of his own coining to the effect that to 
swop horses is to stay put. 


Mad Policy Baiting Italy 


By Major G. H. Reade 


TALY has triumphed and our discomfiture as 
the leader of the League of Nations is com- 


plete. For our so-called National Govern- 
ment against all the dictates of common-sense and 
gratitude have from start to finish of the Abyssinian 
venture impeded, thwarted, cajoled, bullied and 
intimidated Italy. 


The nation’s old friend and ally has been paraded 
to the world as a robber and slayer of the innocents. 
Every effort, political and economic, has been made 
to defeat Italy. All the influences that could be 
brought to sway the policies of other nations 
against Italy have been used. 


But despite all this Italy has triumphed. The 
savage rule of the Empire of Ethiopia is no more. 
Instead a Christian King of an old and civilised 
nation will rule there. And in consequence the 
blessings of civilisation will be felt in that country 
of former slavery, despotism and cruelty, 


This nation, instead of being able to rejoice at 
the deliverance of Abyssinia from the shackles that 
have bound it for centuries and of being able to 
co-operate with Italy as a friendly neighbour of 
vast British interests and properties, finds itself 
now landed as a direct result of its hostile attitude 
in a position, which from a military point of view, 
is, to say the least, most critical. 

Examine this situation :— 

With Italy as our friend and ally, there was 
nothing to fear in the Mediterranean, the safety of 
which is essential to our route east to India and 
Australasia. 


But now the Mediterranean has become a sea of 
suspicion and danger. There is a growing tension 
of conflicting interests, a feeling on our part that 
Italy may fight for its supremacy, and a deep fear 
that war with Italy may mean a world conflagra- 
tion. The latter fear admits of no doubt, 
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To this must be added the fact that Italy also 
flanks the route to India by the Red Sea, now more 
so than ever before, since the Abyssinian war has 
enabled her to develop her ports in Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland, and to build railways and roads 
from them that never existed a year ago. A stronger 
Italian Navy in the Red Sea must mean a stronger 
British Fleet there as well. 

From a military point of view, the land 
boundaries of Kenya Colony, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and Egypt present a most serious problem 
if this spirit of hostility against Italy prevails. 

There are thousands of miles of frontier to con- 
sider. Our past experience of those frontiers is 
that even in days. of peace, Abyssinian bands of 
raiders could, almost with impunity, cross these 
frontiers and raid British native subjects on 
British territory, kill them, seize their goods and 
in many cases carry off their young men and 
women into slavery. With Abyssinia in its present 
condition of looting and raiding, and the country- 


And it must not be overlooked that on the other 
flank Italy possesses Libya, so that in the event of 
a war, Egypt would be between the devil and the 
deep sea. 

The grievous pity is that, owing to the action of 
the League of Nations, Britain and Italy haye 
fallen out, and unless some definite attempts at 
rapprochement are made at once, the breach yil| 
become wider and wider. And the end will be a 
struggle for the supremacy of the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea and “‘ the independence ”’ of Abys. 
sinia and a world war with Italy’s champions on 
the one side and ours on the other. And in the 
present state of world affairs, both Japan and 
Germany are sympathetic with Mussolini’s 
achievements. 

This greatly altered strategic position of Great 
Britain on the main highway to her Empire in 
the East is causing considerable concern among 
our distinguished sailors and soldiers. 

They appreciate—what our Government cannot 


Italy’s well-trained colonial troops—the Tripoli Savari. 


side full or disorganised and defeated soldiery, the 
dangers of raids before the Italians can effectually 
control the country, are greater than ever. Yet 
all we have to prevent them are the local troops of 
the Sudan and Kenya Colony, which amount to 
little’ more than a scattered police force. 

But the big problem comes in the near future. 
What if Italy trains an army of native Abyssinians 
—born fighters and natural soldiers if properly 
led—as skilfully as she has trained the Askaris of 
Eritrea and Somaliland? With a continuance 
of hostile feelings between Great Britain and Italy 
and the danger of a war between the two nations, 
Kenya Colony and the Sudan would be at the 
mercy of strong Italian and native forces. Our 
armed strength in the Sudan is ridiculously weak, 
but it is all we have available—two British line 
Regiments ‘and some Sudanese units. 


—the difference of the factors of the spirit of victory 
onthe part of Italy and the spirit of defeat on the 
part of the League of Nations, the latter largely 
our own fault. 

Remember Egypt lies sandwiched between 
Libya and Abyssinia. The future safety and pros- 
perity of Egypt is assured if Great Britain and 
Italy think alike to work together for the peaceful 
and prosperous development of their African 
Colonies. But, if they fight, Egypt loses her 
identity and to the victor go the spoils. 

Germany and Italy as allies contending for 
Africa against Great Britain and France is a dire 
vision. But it is more than a probability if the 
present mad policy of baiting Italy is carried on 
by the League of Nations. 

Sanctions should be lifted at once and sanity 
return to the Councils of Nations. 
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Collective Insanity 


By Focus 


OUD are the wails and lamentations of the 

Sanctionists They are witnessing the 

complete and discreditable failure of their 

policy, and are now busy covering up their defeat 

with a copious output of smoke screens and poison 

gas of their own manufacture. One ardent gentle- 

man has even gone so far as to write some Greek 

yerses to The Times to explain the dreadfulness of 
itall. 

But even this last desperate measure will not 
cancel the Italian victories in Abyssinia, or explain 
away the obstinate folly which has actuated our 
Government and the League of Nations Union 
from the very beginning. 

To appreciate this folly at its full value let any 
sensible man cast a backward glance over the recent 
history of the League of Nations. 

It is just over three years ago that the League 
included among its members six of the seven great 
Powers of the world—the United States being the 
only abstainers. Since then what has happened ? 

(a) In March, 1935, Japan, having incurred the 
unanimous condemnation of the League for her 
policy in Manchuria, walked out of the League 
and has pursued that policy ever since with com- 
plete immunity and success. 

(b) In October of the same year Germany 
having failed to secure from the League any accep- 
tance of her claim for equality with the rest of the 
world, resigned from the League and proceeded to 
arm herself to the teeth with a speed and thorough- 
ness which constitute a record. 


‘THEN ITALY 


A pretty good record for one year, and one 
which, as one might suppose, would have caused 
the League and its supporters to see the red light 
and to walk warily for a time. 

But not a bit of it. The Gods, as usual, were 
determined to smite with madness those whom they 
desired to destroy. These gentry were made of 
sterner stuff, and before the League had had time 
to recover its breath from these two devastating 
shocks it proceeded to pull down yet another pillar 
of its already rickety structure by 

(c) Entering into a death grapple with yet a 
third great Power, Italy. 

And all this in the sacred name of the ‘‘ Cove- 
nant of the League,’’ the ‘Preservation of Peace,”’ 
and ‘‘ Collective Security ’’ ! 

The March Hare and the Mad Hatter between 
them could scarcely have devised a more pernicious 
nonsense. 

The consequences, as foreseen from the first by 
the Saturday Review, have been appalling. Not 
only have we forfeited the friendship of Italy and 
ensured the prolongation of the war which but for 
sanctions would have come to an end long ago, but 


we have smashed the Locarno front and brought 
Europe to the very brink of a devastating war—to 
a situation, in fact, which has been described as 
‘** worse than that of 1914.”’ 


But does even this—the disruption of the 
League, the severance of old friendships, and the 
impending menace of war—have any eflect on our 
Government and the sanctionists ? 

Even now—even at the eleventh hour—they per- 
severe in their discredited and incendiary courses. 
Sanctions, even though Mr. Eden cannot compel 
France to consent to their intensification, are not to 
be abandoned, and the League of Nations Union 
and their friends are still clamouring for blood. 
Take the words of the Chairman of their Executive 
Committee, Professor Gilbert Murray : 


“ Germany proceeded to arm herself to the teeth.”—An 
inspection last week of the personnel of the “ Horst 
Wessel ” squadron of warplanes. 


‘* Surely England and France standing firmly 
together and backed by the rest of Europe can still, 
by firm and clear observance of their treaties, show 
both Italy and Germany convincing proofs that the 
League is alive, that it is strong, and that it is not 
afraid to be just.”’ 


There is the League of Nations Union policy in 
a nutshell as voiced by its official exponent—a 
direct incitement to plunge into war with two of the 
most powerful and formidably armed Nations in 
the world simultaneously, and at a time too when 
our own armaments have been allowed to fall so 
dangerously behind-hand. 


Talk of Jingoism! Not the most sabre-rattling 
Jingo or Imperialist has ever dreamed of advoca- 
ting such a desperate and insane adventure—even 
at a time when Britain did rule the seas. 


It is high time that the country awoke to the facts 
of the situation and appreciated at their true value 
the politicians and theorists who, after disarming 
us, have brought us face to face with such dangers 
and such humiliation, and who still persist in their 
mischievous folly. 
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= NEED not tell you that 1 am not disposed, 

and I do not intend, to accept blame for 

what has happened.’’ This characteristic 
statement of the supremely egotistical politician 
who is Prime Minister of England, was made by 
Mr. Baldwin when last week he addressed a mass 
meeting in the Albert Hall of the Central Women’s 
Advisory Committee of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations. It elicited a few cheers, but as it 
was, even to such a complacent audience, too palp- 
ably against the evidence in the case, it quite tailed 
to impress most of those who heard it. 

He was speaking of the failure of the League of 
Nations and the sorry part played by our Govern- 
ment in the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia. 
Naturally, he did not put the subject precisely in 
that damning phraseology, but it was noteworthy 
that he was particularly careful not to refer to the 
League as the sheet-anchor or keystone of British 
foreign policy. He is only too well aware that it 
is now far too late in the day for nonsense of that 
kind to go down with anybody of common sense. 
In his speech he recurred to the Baldwin of an 
earlier period, for he spoke of his ‘‘ acute realisa- 
tion ’’ of the difficulties inherent in putting into 
practice and enforcing the ideals of the League. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS! 

He enumerated some of the difficulties; for 
instance, the absence from the League of the 
United States, Japan and Germany. It was 
symptomatic of his way of dealing with his theme 
that, instead of saying plainly that they held that 
membership in the League was absolutely incom- 
patible with their own national interests and that, 
therefore, they remained outside it, he should 
express the hope that in some unexplained, magical 
fashion they would link up with the Geneva 
Institution, and then it might become ‘‘ universal.’’ 
Nobody knows better than Baldwin that there is 
not the slightest ground for such an expectation. 


Difficulties multiplied, said Baldwin, when the 
question of Sanctions came into view. The 
theoretical had to be considered in the light of the 
practical and realisable. He emphasised, as well 
he might, how extraordinarily hard it was to apply 
Sanctions to a recalcitrant State when the three 
Great Powers he had mentioned were not inside 
the League. He did not dwell on the fact that in 
the case in point the recalcitrant State was also one 
of the Great Powers, nor on the fact that the States 
within the League were bound to place their 
national interests first and foremost, League or no 
League. As everybody now knows, the “‘ inter- 


national mind,”’ of which Baldwin spoke, simply 
has no concrete existence. 
Continuing his speech, Baldwin described 


international 
relations.”” The experiment was made, notwith- 


Sanctions as an ‘“ experiment in 


Who Is To Blame ? 


By Robert Machray 


standing the difficulties unsolved and the lack of 
preparation for eventualities on the part of the 
States inside the League, but with the active 
support of the British Government—in other 
words, of Baldwin. What did happen? The 
experiment failed. Let Baldwin himself tell the 
story; he denies he is to blame, but his own 
words contradict him; they find a close parallel in 
a famous speech delivered, not at Geneva, but in 
the House of Commons, by Sir Samuel Hoare. | 

‘“We moved our fleet,’ said Baldwin, 
‘“we moved other forces, we incurred heavy 
expenditure amounting to many millions, and we 
played an active part at every stage of the Sanctions 
discussions, though we stood to lose greatly in 
trade and in other ways.... All these efforts failed 
to prevent war, and they failed materially to affect 
the progress of hostilities.’”. He might have added 
that all these efforts—for which he was and is 
responsible—failed to prevent the conquest and 
annexation of Abyssinia by Italy. In brief, what 
has happened is that what has been an exceedingly 
costly experiment for England, is a pronounced 
and irremediable failure. 

It is all very well for Baldwin to declare that he 
is not to blame for what has happened, but he 
should ask himself how it is that opinion abroad, 
almost without exception apart from Geneva, takes 
the opposite view, and how it is that the prestige 
of England, of which he should have been the 
guardian, has fallen so dismally low all over the 
world. As for the League, it has no prestige any- 
where. It seems beyond belief, but the remedy 
Baldwin suggests for the present most unhappy 
state of things is to try the same experiment again, 
even if the conditions are precisely the same, as 
they cannot help being, for a universal League 
solely informed by an international mind is the 
most fantastic of dreams. 


FRIEND OR FOE? 


After all, the pressing question of the hour is 
concerned not so much with what has happened as 
with what is to happen. True to its invincible 
tradition of incompetency, the Council, on being 
presented with the fait accompli of a conquered and 
annexed Abyssinia, adjourned for a month, but it 
will have to reach a decision one way or another at 
its next meeting. Much, probably everything, 
will depend on the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment, that is, of Baldwin. 


In the meantime it is to be hoped that the British 
people will realise that, just as the resurgence of 4 
powerful Germany changed all political values in 
Central Europe, so the emergence of a powerful 
Italy changes all political values in the Mediter- 
ranean, and that we have to make our account with 
her. Italy, at any rate, was our friend; do we 
really desire to transform her into a permanent foe? 
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HE annual commemoration in honour of 
Sainte Jeanne d’Arc was held with tradi- 
tional pomp and ceremony. The streets 

looked gay, almost every house showing garlands, 

the tricolour and the blue banner of the heroine. 

Huge processions marched from her statue in Place 

St. Augustin to her statue in Place des Pyramides, 

where Cardinal Verdier laid a superb wreath of 

white roses beside the governmental tributes. 

Conspicuous among the marchers in number and 

discipline, were the Catholic and the Royalist 

associations. 

Strictest orders had been given by authorities to 
check any signs of trouble-making, and there were 
no unpleasant incidents as in former years—only 
a rather humorous one. 

The Socialists and Communists who disapprove 
of patriots and kings, together with the Franc- 
Macons (Grand Orient, not recognised by the 
English Free-Masons and abhorred by the 
Catholic Church) had been looking on with silent 
disgust. When the procession broke up, there 
were expressions of party feeling from the crowd, 
‘Vive le Roi,’’ ‘‘ Le Roi a Paris,’’ and ‘‘ Vive 
la Commune.” 

But police cars moved slowly through the streets, 
offenders being promptly arrested and taken to the 
police station, their friends cheering them but not 
interfering. At the corner of the Rue de Rohan a 
very good-looking young fellow, moving at a 
snail's pace with his captor, excited the sympathy 
of the bystanders, who cheered and were about to 
attempt rescue; when the agent leaned out and 
addressed them good-humouredly, ‘‘ No, no, not 
this one, he is a thief, I have just caught him with 
your purses and valuables in his pocket.” 


* * * 


A LARGE and _ fashionable congregation 
assembled at St. Louis des Invalides for the 
wedding of Monsieur Hugues’ Perrin with 
Mademoiselle Doumer, grand-daughter of the 
murdered President, Paul Doumer. 

The name of Doumer is rightly honoured in 
France, for the President’s sons gave their lives for 
their country in the war. Their mother was 
already a sorely stricken woman when she lived in 
the delightful abode assigned to the President of 
the Council and-his family, but fate reserved for 
her a supreme affliction, the assassination of her 
husband, whom she did not very long survive. 

The bride looked very attractive, and her good- 
looking young husband as happy as a bridegroom 
should look. 


* * * 
i ¢- legend of Icarus has through the ages 


fascinated men. Thev have dreamed of 
flight, free and untrammelled, not seated in 
a mechanically propelled vehicle, nor in a glider 


Eve in Paris 


nor balloon at the mercy of the winds, but cleaving 
the atmosphere at their own volition like the eagle 
or the lark. 


The French, always air-minded, read with the 
keenest interest the account of Clem Sohn’s won- 
derful exploit, but they claimed that France, 
shortly before the Franco-German war, had pro- 
duced an earlier bird-man. 


He was named Le Bris and he conceived the idea 
of constructing a huge bird, about fifteen metres in 
circumference, into whose body he entered moving 
his arms like wings. He made his first trial at 
Britanny, being drawn in his outfit by a cart to the 
starting place. Unfortunately the driver of the cart 
became entangled in the ropes and carried aloft, 
but De Bris was able to land the terrified man 
safely and continued his successful flight. This 
achievement, and others, even more ambitious, 
came to the ears of the Emperor Napoleon III, who 
became interested in the strange new device and 
promised subsidies to the inventor. But the war 
broke out. De Bris served his country loyally 
throughout the campaign, and found himself at its 
close a broken man, with no protector and no 
money. He recovered his health, but his dream 
was ended. Not for him the conquest of the air. 
He accepted a humble post in his native town, and 
ended his days ingloriously, but contented. 


* * * 


HE death of M. Henri-Robert, Batonnier de 

l’Ordre des Avocats, and Member of |’ Acadé- 

mie Francaise, removes not only a famous lawyer 

and writer but unquestionably the most eloquent 
and successful pleader of the French Bar. 


At a time when legal phraseology was involved 
and discourses long drawn out and melodramatic, 
he adopted a different style, never gesticulating nor 
raising his voice which was clear and vibrant. His 
speeches rarely exceeded half an hour, but were 
deadly for his adversaries; he seized on vital 
points, putting them so convincingly before the 
jury that he almost invariably secured the verdict 
he desired. 


Popular wherever he went, for he possessed wit 
and charm, at the Palais he was regarded with the 
warmest affection. In the midst of his life of use- 
fulness and prosperity, a tragedy occurred. A 
burning cinder, flying into his railway carriage, 
injured his eyes, and blindness slowly and surely 
resulted. 


He refused to abandon his work. On the arm of 
a devoted secretary he would move about the 
Courts, shaking hands with innumerable friends, 
who tactfully ignored his affliction. Erect, gazing 
before him with almost sightless eyes, fixed upon 
the brief he could not decipher, he pleaded and won 
a most important case for the Comédie Francaise. 
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Mr. G: B. SHAW 


OBODY could call Mr. Gilbert Chester- 
ton and Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
raving Jingoes or brutal Fascists. 


Neither in the past has made himself con- 
spicuous by advocating the reign of force of the 
philosophy of the Totalitarian State. 


But each has a reputation for keen thinking 
and straight talking. 

When both, almost simul- 
taneously, turn and rend 
their fellow countrymen for 
hypocrisy their anger and 
contempt demand attention. 


In another part of this 
issue of the Saturday Review 
will be found extracts from 
articles by G.K.C. and 
G.B.S. Those articles have 
their origin in a common 
emotion. 

The “unco’ guids” of 
the League of Nations 
Union have been screeching 
at the tops of their voices 
at the wickedness of Italy 
in using poison gas in 
Abyssinia. 


+ 
*“HISTORICUS” 


betrayed civilisation because she applied 
a method of warfare that we were merrily 
using in 1915 it is hard to say. 

When war begins there are no rules. All 


talk about the “rules of war” is so much 
nonsense. 


The object of war is to impose your will on 
that of your enemy. 


If gas does the job quicker than high explo- 
sives, ‘so much the better for both. 
wretched soldier whose pelvis has been shattered 
by shrapnel’ or whose intestines have been 
mauled by the concussion of high-explosives 
and a bit of shell casing is 
in no better case than he 
who has died from gas or 
had his epidermis burned 
by its fumes. 

Most sane men who have 
seen war at first hand would 
prefer anybody’s gas to the 
mutilating knives of the bar- 
barous Ethiopians. 

Mussolini set himself to 
conquer Abyssinia and to 


slave-drivers into a pros- 
perous and fruitful country. 
He achieved his purpose in 
an incredibly short space 
of time. He used gas it is 
true, but in his use of gas 


he created no precedent. 

Their attitude is that The gas he used was less 

Italy has somehow betrayed MR. ANTHONY EDEN terrible in its effects than 
civilisation by applying this 


‘weapon in her war with savages. 

But the inventor of gas warfare was not 
Italy but Germany, to whom our home-bred 
pacifists are now looking with approval as the 
sponsor of a new peace plan. 


Germany invented gas warfare, and Britain 
quickly followed. 


To-day Britain has stores of gas and an array 
of gas specialists. 


Why in 1936 Italy should be held to have 


the crude and _ torturing 
weapons of his antagonists. 

WHY, THEN, ALL THE HYPOCRITI- 
CAL POTHER OF A MEDLEY OF 
BRITISH STAY-AT-HOMES WHOSE 
OWN LIVELIHOODS HAVE LONG 
DEPENDED UPON AN EMPIRE WHICH 
THEIR FATHERS AND FOREFATHERS 
WON BY WAR ? 

Britain in the Sudan mowed down the savages 
with machine guns, and our people exulted. 


turn that savage nest of 


Fair 


Eden’s Musta 
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Italy in Abyssinia mowed down the savages 
from aeroplanes, and the British who exulted 
at the exploits of their own well-armed warriors 
found the Italian exploit only worthy of con- 
demnation. Such unblushing self-righteous- 
ness makes the name of Britain to stink 
in the nostrils of the Continental nations. 


Italy's war in Abyssinia has not revealed 
anything like the inhumanity of the Russian 
regime which waded through slaughter to 
power in 1917, but the Edenites are joyfully 
collaborating with Russia to force us into war 
with the Fascist States. 


Why cannot we face facts ? They are 
simple. Eden’s meddling and interfering 
with what did not concern this Country 
was the means of bringing War when 
left alone the two Countries might have come 
to an arrangement. The War between 
Italy and Abyssinia was EDEN’S WAR 
and he is responsible for 
its severity. 

Nations which have grow- 
ing populations imbued 
with a high spirit of national 
aspiration will not remain 
cooped within inadequate 
territory. 

Such nations will not sit 
idly by on a low standard 
of living when they see 
around them other nations 
on a high standard of 
living made possible by past 
conquests. 

Those nations, like 
Britain, which have built 
Empires BY FORCE in 
the past can other 
nations now ready to build 
Empires of their own to 
apply force in the future. 


WHEN FORCE IS APPLIED THERE IS 
NO LIMIT TO THE KINDS OF WEAPON 
THAT MAY BE EMPLOYED. 


If the Empires already in being are to pro- 
tect themselves they must be armed and their 
peoples must be ready to make sacrifices for 
national security. Until we are armed we, 


a nation unarmed, cannot afford—for our very 
lives and safety—to be dictatorial and aggres- 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 


sive to hungry nations which are armed to the 
teeth. 


The wretched League of Nations denounced 
at birth by Lady Houston, led by an unarmed 
Britain and a disrupted France and consisting 
of a swarm of small nationalities of no force 
whatsoever, has tried to stem the advance of 
Italy—and, has failed ignominiously, as every- 
one with a grain of sense knew it would. In 
Mussolini it has encount- 
ered a man of action with 
one motive only, the 
advancement of the glory 
and wealth of his own 
people. 

In Hitler there is 
another such man. 

Where in Britain have 
we two leaders or even 
one of such single 


purpose. 


NOWHERE. We are 
led by men whose own 
potential armoury includes 
the weapons which Italy 


4 | and Germany possess, the 


same "planes, tanks, gas 
and flame-throwers, but 


Mr. STANLEY BALDWIN whose present armoury only 


consists of whining words 
of protest because realists are using the 
very means to build Empires THAT WE 
USED TO BUILD OUR EMPIRE. 


Instead of hypocritically condemning Italy 
for her use of the weapons we ourselves ex- 
ploited to their full, let us rather build a pro- 
tective armoury against the day when some 
other nation will turn those weapons against 
us for our wealth and our arrogance. 
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T was one of those bright, blustery days which 
occur so frequently in early March. A biting 
wind shrilled its way over the hills and 

plucked at the branches of swaying trees. The 
hawthorn hedges bowed beneath the wild gusts 
and the telephone wires sang loudly as the fingers 
of the wind tore at them. High in the branches 
of a poplar a_ storm-cock trilled melodiously, 
revelling in the wild March weather that heralded 
the coming of Spring. Great white clouds sailed 
like galleons over the deep blue of the sky and cast 
fleeting shadows on the earth beneath. It was 
grey and cold within the shadows, but as they 
passed the sun shone brightly upon the springing 
grass and breaking buds. 

A cloud larger and darker than its fellows had 
just veiled the sun when something stirred in the 
long grass beneath the hedge. Something which 
kicked out a pair of long hind legs and ran errati- 
cally towards the further hedge. It was a Jack 
Hare, a mad, March Jack. The sun came out from 
behind the clouds but the hare did not seek cover. 
Hither and thither he ran, dodging round the tufts 
of grass, jumping sideways in mad career like a 
shying horse, kicking his heels in the air and 
behaving as if he were indeed bereft of his senses. 

Suddenly, he tired of his exttberant play and 
darted through the hedge to crouch motionless in a 
furrow of the plough beyond. So well did he 
blend with the soil that it was well-nigh impossible 
to see him. Only his large and brilliant eyes, 
shining like jewels against the soil, betrayed his 
whereabouts. His long, black-tipped ears were 
pressed flat and back along his body so that no 
prowling enemy could detect him from afar. 


Courtship 


For a long while he lay and rested in the furrow. 
Plovers wheeled and called plaintively overhead. 
A hunting kestrel hung motionless in mid-air 
without a quiver of his outspread wings. The hare 
lay very still as if asleep, but so alert were his 
senses that when another of his kind cantered into 
the field he was instantly aware of it. His head 
went up while his sensitive nose sniffed enquiringly 
at the wind-borne scent. Then he leaped into the 
air with a gay flirt of his hind legs and bounded 
off towards the other hare which he had not yet 
seen. But although he had not seen it he knew 
that it was a female. 

As soon as the Puss saw him she laid back her 
ears and darted away at full speed. Over the 


furrow she sped, turned sharply at right angles, 
down the hedge, back again into the plough and 
down into the ditch where she hid in a heap of 
dead nettles. 

The Jack hare followed her and as he ran he once 
again went through his extraordinary performance 
of leaping and twisting. 


He found her in the 


March Hare 


_ By Dan Russell 


nettles and touched her with his nose. She did not 
respond and he leaped around her as if trying to 
impress her with his strength and agility. She 
took no notice of him but ran off into the field of 
fallow where she dodged him round the tussocks of 
grass. For a long time this strange, mad court- 
ship continued, the Jack jumping and going 
through all kinds of strange evolutions and the 
Puss seemingly unheeding and unresponsive. 

In the midst of this play another hare loped into 
the field. The courting Jack was so engrossed in 
his Jill that he did not see it. But the Puss saw it 
and called in a soft high voice, ‘‘ See, See.”’ 

It was the height of feminine fickleness and mis- 
chief to call the newcomer, for he also was a Jack. 
But female hares, like most of their sex in the wild, 
prefer to choose their husbands from two or three 
suitors. And the lucky bridegroom is he who can 
conquer all comers. 


The Boxing Match 


As soon as the two Jack Hares saw each other 
they ran close, sat up on their haunches and sparred 
furiously with their fore-paws. The sound of the 
blows mingled with their furious grunting. Round 
and round they went, sparring and boxing angrily. 
The Jill sat on one side and watched them critically. 

For some minutes this strange contest continued, 
then suddenly the newcomer leaped into the air. 
Right over his opponent he sprang and as he did 
so he kicked. The powerful hind-legs caught the 
other on the side of the head and knocked him head- 
over-heels. With an angry grunt he recovered 
himself, teeth bared and claws ready to rip. But 
he was too late. His opponent had already 
sprung. Again he kicked and again the winded 
Jack went down. This time the newcomer fell 
upon him and they rolled over and over, a grunt- 
ing, scratching bundle of brown hair. 

But the Jack who had heen kicked had had 
enough. He tore himself free and bolted for the 
hedge with his adversary in full pursuit. With 
ears laid flat they streaked over the grass. Six 
feet from the hedge the fugitive checked himself 
and sprang in a great sideways bound into the 
ditch. His pursuer was going too fast to stop. 
Straight into the gap he went,.a gap which hares 
always used to enter or leave that side of the field. 
But as he passed through his headlong career was 
stopped short. Something closed tightly around 
his neck and jerked him back and that jerk broke 
his neck. After a few kicks he lay very still in the 
poacher’s snare. 

For a long time all was quiet in the fallow field. 
The sun went down and a moon like a silver florin 
sailed into the cloud-swept sky. The crying of 
the plovers was stilled and the land rested. From 
the fallow came a low cry, ‘‘ See, See.’’ Immedi- 
ately a brown form sprang from the ditch and loped 
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towards the sound, and every now and then it 
jumped and kicked its heels. 
Fargotten was the Jill's fickleness and treachery. 


Forgotten was the fight, defeat and escape. All 
that the mad March Jack knew was that a Jill was 
calling him urder the March moon. 


Deep-Sea Enterprise 


By Captain Henry Bell Russell 


(Leader of the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ expedition) 


EMARKABLE 
feats in the realms 
of maritime salv- 

age have been accom- 

plished by British 
salvors. The late Sir 

Fredrick Young, K.B.E., 

the chief salvage officer 

of the Admiralty during 
the war, was responsible 
for some of the most 
difficult salvage opera- 
tions ever carried out. 
The late Mr. Henry 


wrecks. 


Captain Henry Bell Russell commanded the 
salvage steamer ‘‘ Orphir "’ which last year found 
the grave of the ‘‘ Lusitania,” torpedoed iwenty- 
one years ago off the South coast of Ireland. He 
found the wreck in thirty-one working days, a feat 
which excels the achievement of foreigners in 
this field of maritime endeavour. Captain Russell 
is now preparing for the work of recovering from 
the “Lusitania” the contents of the purser’s safe, 
and articles of intrinsic and historic value, also 
the valuable non-perishable cargoes of other 


crushes his body into the 
helmet with irresistible 
force, and a ghastly fata- 
lity is the sequel. 

It was left to the 
Italians to venture be- 
yond the depths suitable 
for the rubber dress, and 
in raising the bullion 
from the Egypt, sunk in 
the Bay of Biscay at a 
depth of 70 fathoms, 
they well deserved the 
greatest possible credit. 


Ensor achieved notable 
success in the raising of the Baron Vernon, sunk 
in the River Clyde, and similar brilliant opera- 
tions. More recently, outstanding success has 
been achieved by British salvors in raising a 
number of ships of the scuttled German Fleet at 
Scapa Flow. All these operations were carried 
out at limited depths, and the rubber diving dress 
only was used. 

It is generally recognised that the ordinary 
rubber dress is limited in the scope of its opera- 
tions. Although a few experimental deep dives 
have been carried out, unfortunately with some 
loss of life, practical work has seldom been per- 
formed at depths greater than 180 feet, and then 
only by exceptional divers and with serious risks 
to health and life. 

The reason is obvious. The rubber dress de- 
pends upon compressed air to counteract the 
immobilising pressure of the water, and the greater 
the depths to be reached the greater the air pres- 
sure to which the driver is subjected, and as the 
pressure a man can stand is limited, it follows that 
the depth he can reach is likewise limited. There 
is still a greater difficulty to contend with, however, 
from the fact that the human system makes use of 
the oxygen contained in the air but does not 
assimilate the nitrogen which finds its way into the 
blood system in a compressed form. 

The consequence is that when the diver is rising 
to the surface, unless great care is exercised and 
he is brought up in slow and carefully worked out 
Stages, the decreasing pressure causes the expan- 
sion of the minute bubbles of nitrogen present in 
his blood and causes what is technically described 
as “ divers’ paralysis ’’ and often death. 

Despite all precautions, the diver in the rubber 
dress is often the victim of severe pains in the 
limbs, bleeding of the lungs, nose and ears, and 
permanent paralysis. If he accidentally slips into 
deep water, the sudden increase in pressure 


The recovery of the 
Egypt’s bullion was effected by means of the 
combined use of a metal observation chamber, ex- 
plosives, and grabs. The diver in the observation 
shell was merely an observer, and directed opera- 
tions by means of a telephone to the attendant on 
the salvage vessel. By his orders the grabs, etc., 
were lowered and raised. 

I gladly undertook the task of locating the 
wreck of the Lusitania with a view to the ultimate 
salvage of the contents, using the first British all- 
metal flexible limbed deep sea diving dress, which 
must not be confused with the rigid observation 
chamber or bathosphere. 

The most important item of the Orphir’s equip- 
ment was this flexible metal diving dress, in which 
Jim Jarratt had been down 444 feet to the bottom 
of the ‘‘ Monster ’’ Loch—Loch Ness, and which 
had been tested by the British Admiralty. 

The diver in this British dress is protected from 
the pressure of the sea by the metal casing; he 
breathes air at atmospheric pressure ; consequently 
he can be lowered and raised as quickly as the 
winch can operate. Oxygen cylinders are attached 
to the dress, so he is independent of air supply 
from the surface. He can remain below for seven 
hours, a purifying system keeping the air in the 
dress sweet. Sharks, octopii and ferocious fish 
are not keen on a mouthful of metal. 

The principle on which the patent joints operate 
is ingeniously based on one of Nature’s processes. 
Friction is eliminated, and the joints work with 
perfect freedom at all depths. Consequently the 
diver is not merely an observer directing opera- 
tions, but an actual worker, capable of laying 
explosive charges in exact position, securing and 
unsecuring ropes, and so on, with the sensitive 
artificial hands attached to the dress. 

Two ships are usually employed for wreck locat- 
ing, and a sweep wire or chain is suspended 
between them, preferably a little above the sea bed 
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The metal dress secured in its stand on the fore-deck 
of the “ Orphir ” 


in order to clear rocks. When the sweep fouls a 
wreck, the wreck is investigated. I used a modern 
and scientific method, if a trifle daring. The 
Orphir alone did the searching, and a_ highly 
scientific instrument in the chart room—the 
Challenger M.S.2 Echo Sounder—made a sound 
picture on a roll of slowly travelling recording 
paper of the sea bed and what lay thereon. 


Wreck locating calls for extremely accurate and 
systematic navigation, especially when using one 
ship only. It took me a month or two before the 
Orphir sailed from the Clyde to construct specially 
large-scale charts of the search area off South Ire- 
land. The Orphir when searching was navigated 
to an accuracy of decimal one of a cable (60 feet), 
principally by means of a large base range-finder. 
Courses were steered North, South, East and 
West, half a cable apart, thus dividing the huge 
scale charts into squares of 800 square feet. A 
ship of the. Lusitania’s size could not possibly lie 
in one of these squares and miss detection. 
Thousands of ranges and bearings were taken, and 
every few minutes the Orphir’s position was 
accurately plotted. Marking buoys were lifted 
and remoored as an area was exhausted. The 
monotony of searching was broken by a blow, in- 
variably from the south-west. 


On October 6th our patience was rewarded, and 
the giant wreck showed boldly up on the recording 
ggaph paper. It was an exciting moment for all 


on board the Orphir, The salvage season of 1995 
was a particularly bad one, the worst for man 
years off South Ireland. A series of gales followed 
and it was not till October 26th that we had the 
opportunity and satisfaction of sending down 
Diver Jim Jarratt, the first man to make contact 
with the tragic wreck since she went to the bottom 
on May 7th, 1915. 


The position of the ill-fated Lusitania is south 
three degrees west (true) from the Old Head of 
Kinsale Lighthouse, distance eleven point two 
miles. She lies on a remarkably flat sea bed at a 
depth of slightly over 300 feet. 


While the recovery of material wealth from the 
depth of the ocean is a matter of great importance, 
the application of scientific methods to deep sea 
diving is of inestimable value to the cause of 
humanity. 


The native diver searching for sponges and 
mother of pearl shell endangers his life and health 
on every occasion he makes a descent with a heavy 
stone to take him to the bottom; the rubber-dress 
diver engaged in salvage operations, and the many 
brave men in the sponge and pearling industries 
who use rubber dresses are also subjected to grave 
risks of which we at home know little or nothing. 


The introduction of the all-metal flexible dress 
to supersede these existing and dangerous methods 
will result in enormous saving of life, limb and 
preservation of health. 


While my interest has been primarily directed 
to prove this new British metal dress for salvage 
purposes from a humanitarian point of view, I have 
always carried with me visions of the future, when 
the mysterious and fascinating depths of the sea 
may be explored for commercial purposes with 
comparative freedom from present risks and 
grievous loss of life. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 


"The National Review” 
and 


their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review" 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


CANNOT recall having read any novel by 
7 Miss Emily Bussell before I took up her 

‘‘ Epitaph for Harriet ’? (Stanley Paul). But 
| must confess to being very much impressed by 
the poignant appeal of this book and the skill 
shown both in depicting character and in develop- 
ing an unusual theme. 


“The Great White Gods,”’ by Eduard Stucken 
(Jarrolds, 8s. 6d.), is a Mexican epic of the days 
of Cortez and Montezuma. The author is a Ger- 
man and the book, in its various translations, has 
already had a tremendous sale on the Continent. 
It is appropriately illustrated with twelve wood- 
cuts and is genuine history in the form of a novel. 


Another book by a German author is ‘‘ The 
Baroness ’? by Ernst Wiechert (Allen & Unwin). 
This, too, has proved to be a best-seller in Ger- 
many. It is a simply told, but gripping tale of 
the return to his old home of a soldier who was 
reported to have been killed in the Great War. 


A Wellsian Nightmare 


Mr. Joseph Gordon calls his ‘‘ Overture to 
Cambridge ”’ (Allen & Unwin) a “‘ satirical story.”’ 
The title is more than a little misleading, since 
Cambridge is merely the prelude to a Wellsian 
nightmare in which we are given lurid and 
frightening pictures of the destruction of the world 
as we now know it. The satire is there, but is in 
a subdued key for a great part of the book. It is 
a fine piece of imaginative writing. 


Miss Stella Gibbons has the faculty of making 
a highly interesting story out of what might at 
first appear a rather unpromising set of characters. 
That is because the comedy of life she presents to 
her readers is so obviously human; she is dealing 
with flesh and blood, not mere puppets. Her 
latest book, ‘‘ Miss Linsey and Pa ’’ (Longmans), 
is both deliciously humorous and moving. 


Mr. Victor Canning invariably involves his 
hero in a series of exciting, amusing and romantic 
episodes in the course of which he roams about the 
country and encounters a vast variety of pleasant 
and unpleasant, queer and attractive people. The 
story, too, invariably goes with a swing. ‘‘ Fly 
Again Paul ’? (Hodder & Stoughton) is just such 
another book as ‘‘ Polycarp’s Progress,’’ and to 
say that is to give high praise. 

Two American tales that I can highly recom- 
mend are ‘‘ Roll River ’’ by James Boyd (Jarrolds, 
8s. 6d.) and ‘‘ Valiant is the Word for Carrie ’? by 

. Barry Benefield (Heinemann). The first, which is 
a powerfully written book, recounts the life of a 
man as reviewed by him when dying in hospital. 
The other tells with much humour and pathos of 


the struggles of a gallant woman against hardship 
and adversity, 


Novels Worth Reading 


By the Literary Critic 


Miss Mary Lutyens’ ‘‘ Rose and Thorn ’”’ 
(Murray) is, I think, the best book she has written. 
It is a convincing little story of matrimonial differ- 
ences in the home of a very modern married 
couple. 


Those who have heard her “ on the air ”’ will 
not need to be told that ‘‘ Mrs. Feather’s Diary ”’ 
(by Jeanne De Casalis, illustrated by Walter 
Goetz, Heinemann, 5s.), is extremely amusing. 


Miss I. K. Summerhayes marshals for us a gay 
and realistic pageant of medieval Italy in her 
imaginative reconstruction of Jacopone da Todi’s 
love story—‘‘The Twisted Vine’’ (Geoffrey Bles). 


Famous Sleuth Revived 


‘“‘ Trent’s Last Case’’ by E. C. Bentley is a 
classic in detective fiction. It was first published 
some twenty-three years ago. The very nature of 
the title seemed to preclude a sequel, and this was 
a matter of sore regret to Mr. Bentley’s readers. 


Ingenuity has at last discovered a way out of 
the difficulty. With the help of another well- 
known writer, Mr. H. Warner Allen, Mr. Bentley 
has brought his hero out of his enforced retire- 
ment to unravel a new mystery in which he him- 
self is concerned. Thus we have “ Trent’s Own 
Case ’’ (Constable), in which the joint authors 
provide Trent and their readers with plenty of 
bafflement and one particularly intriguing clue— 
a champagne cork. 


Collaboration is never an easy matter, but here 
it has been so skilfully managed that, without 
effect on the flow of the narrative, the expert 
knowledge of the one author is cleverly utilised to 
supplement the ideas of his colleague. In short, 
a more than worthy successor to ‘‘ Trent’s Last 
Case.”’ 


Atmosphere of Roman Britain 


In a leisuredly, unhurried way that allows the 
charm of his writing to steal upon and enchant 
his reader, Mr. Edward Shanks proceeds to unfold 
a somewhat incredible tale of dark mystery in the 
countryside and to hypnotise us into not only 
believing in it but being stirred by it. Once start 
on ‘* Old King Cole ’’ (Macmillan) and you are 
compelled to go on with it. 


Curiously enough the old atmosphere of Roman 
Britain, into which Mr, Shanks so pleasantly lures 
us, pervades another excellent mystery story 
entitled ‘‘ By Whose Hand,” the author being 
Miss Beryl Symons and the publishers Messrs. 
Herbert Jenkins. 


Mr. Sydney Fowler in ‘‘ The Attic Murder ”’ 
(Thornton Butterworth) captures his readers’ atten- 
tion by a quietly effective narrative style and keeps 
the interest sustained to the very last chapter. 


Dre 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
4 interest 


Dear: Lapy Houston,— 


You were quite right when you predicted as long ago 
as 1918 that this precious League of Nations would 
never stop a shot.’’ 

It has, however, as you have also been at pains 
frequently to point out, cost this Empire of ours more 
than a proportionate amount of anxiety for the money we 
squander upon it. 

The Empire contributes well over a quarter of the total 
annual contributions to this useless League, as the 
following figures, taken from the League’s own balance 
sheet for 1935, show :— 


In gold francs 
Total contributions from 58 States ... 


28,279,901 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

United Kingdom 3,189,462 
Australia 820,147 
Canada . 1,063,154 
South Africa 455,637 
New Zealand 803,758 
Irish Free State 803,758 
India 1,670,670 
7,806,586 


Contrast, too, the United Kingdom’s contribution with 
that of Soviet Russia, which boasts 168 millions in 
population as against the United Kingdom’s 46. 

The Soviet has hitherto paid nearly a million less gold 
francs annually than we have done—for the pleasure of 
following Moscow’s dictation at Geneva. 

According to a Reuter message from Geneva there have 
recently been certain financial adjustments in the yearly 
contributions, in accordance apparently with a request 
from the British Government. 

These new arrangements are apparently to result in 
Russia increasing her contribution, which, however, will 
still be considerably less than that of the United 
Kingdom. The Union of South Africa, under these new 
arrangements, has also had its contribution increased. 

The net result will be, it seems, to leave the Empire 
still as the main support of the Wilson baby whom its 
parent and America abandoned at its birth. 

Surely the Empire can find something better to spend 
eight million gold francs upon every year? 


R. A. S. HATHAWAY. 
Torquay. 


Lady Houston—Patriot and Prophet 
DEAR Lapy Houston,— 


The British Press as a whole has been singularly obtuse 
and blind over the consequences of our ‘ National ”’ 
Government’s inane—one might well say criminally 
foolish—foreign and domestic policies. 

There have been only two exceptions to this tale of 
unrelieved folly : yourself and Mr. J. L. Garvin of the 
Observer. I place your ladyship first, not out of polite- 
ness to your sex, but because you unquestionably deserve 
the premier position. 

Mr. Garvin cannot claim to have been any more far- 
seeing than you have been in regard to this whole 
Abyssinian business. Indeed, you began pointing out 
the idiocy of League pretensions long before Mr. Garvin 
took up that particular matter. And months before 
Sanctions were embarked upon you insisted that they 
were not only bound to fail, but were likely to have a 
most unfortunate effect on our relations with a hitherto 
friendly Power. 

You gave the right lead by siding with Italy and 
refusing to accept the validity of Abyssinian claims. And 


thought by this means to secure the second reading of 


That Costly League of Nations 


months before the actual outbreak of hostilities yoy 
visualised the probability of a speedy Italian victory, 

And not only has the event proved the correctness of 
your judgment in regard to this Abyssinian war and our 
own Government’s hopeless muddling over it, but in 
everything else you have been shown to be right. 

Witness your attacks on Mr. Baldwin for allowing our 
defences to be neglected while Mr. MacDonald amused 
himself at the country’s expense by “playing at 
Conferences.” 

The Government has since partially acknowledged its 
errors by making half-hearted efforts to strengthen our 
very weak defences. But it was you who was the first 
to point out to them the way they ought to go. 

Even now they have done nothing to protect London 
from aerial attack, though here, too, you gave them the 
lead by a very generous offer which they churlishly 
ignored. 

Well may every true British patriot say: ‘ Save us 
from our politicians and give us a few more 
Lady Houstons.”’ 


F. E. Hunr. 
Willifield Way, N.W.11. 


An Italian’s Thanks 
DEAR Lapy HovusTon,-— 


As an ardent Italian Patriot, and a lover of England, 
where I have been for 30 years, I feel that I must thank 
you with all my heart for your noble campaign. 

Though it is really not my affair, I do agree with you 
in your political views, and the same as you, I find that 
the political association of Mr. Eden with M. Litvinoff 
is simply monstrous. 

All the Communists say that the whole world will end 
by being Communist, but one must try to check this 
calamity as far as possible. 

I wish I had the honour and the pleasure of meeting 
you and be able to tell you by words of mouth, my 
gratitude and adiniration. 


Branca CASTELLI. 
Bayswater Road, W’.2. 


From One Muddle to Another 


SIR,—The Baldwin Government seem quite incapable 
of doing anything right. They just go on from one 
blunder to another. It is the same thing that happens, 
whether their field of activity is foreign or domestic. 

Take this Coal Mines Bill, for example. Here the 
Government ought to have had plenty of time to think 
out their policy before embarking on legislation. But 
very little thought seems to have been given either to 
the essential details or even to the main objectives of 
the Bill. 

It was enough apparently that the Socialist Govern 
ment of 1930 had pointed out the road the present semt- 
Socialist Government should follow. So it was a case of 
rushing off madly down that road. 

Directly opposition began to raise its head, the Govern- 
ment hurtiedly composed a number of amendments and 


their measure. Here again they had not bargained for 
the opposition they were to encounter, and the result 
was an ignominious Government surrender: postpone- 
ment of the second reading to some later date. , 

What a record of incompetence this Government will 
have to show to the electorate when the next General 
Election comes round! 


RICHARD DALTON. 
Warwick. 
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England's Deadly Peril 


MabAM,— 

Two and a half weeks alter 1 had warned the P.M. 
about Germany’s air force, I was astounded to read his 
statement, that all was serene in the air. 

A little later an error was admitted, but that was only 
because the Germans themselves talked. 

Your paper is trying to stir up the Government to 
realise that its duty is to safeguard the country. The 
following may give you some material to work on. 

Consider Germany’s small fleet, lack of heavy artillery 
and tanks compared to France, the French advantage of 
immense fortifications, plus the Little Entente Powers, 
the Soviet and Great Britain. 

A grain of intelligence should cause Mr. Eden to 
suspect that Germany has something up her sleeve to 
dare to challenge France. 

France suspected something, hence her anxiety to see 
the Anglo-Italian quarrel settled. 

It is falsehood and hypocrisy to pretend that it was 
the League that forced the issue. Had our Government 
not pushed the League members, these would have done 
nothing beyond talking as in the past. 

Germany this month will have at least 18,000 war- 
planes ready. 

35,000 trained pilots are ready for instant action, plus 
a further 22,000 partially trained. 

These 57,000 pilots must not be confused with mechanics 
and other groundsmen. e 

Germany intends to fight, as she did before, outside 
her own territory. 

Therefore, she will attack instantly if and when 
negotiations in her opinion are fruitless. 

We are on the brink of war with Italy. Another 
jaux pas by Eden, a quarrel between British and Italian 
soldiers or sailors, who are now in daily contact in dozens 
of places, and the mischief is done. 

One single murder was the immediate cause of the 
Great War, although tempers then were not nearly so 
much on edge as now. 

It is lunacy for badly armed men to try to dictate to 
men, who are not only well armed, but also determined 
to use their weapons if necessary. 

When it comes to dragging a poorly armed nation into 
war, then it is no longer Iunacy but criminal. Our 
Government take note! 

The maddened survivors of the first raids realising how 
defenceless we were, will probably quickly lynch a dozen 
or two Government members. 

The first duty of the Government is to keep out of war! 
The second is to get on with arming the nation without 
delay. 

The air force is the vital thing; fortunately it is also 
quickest and cheapest. England has great industrial 
facilities and, thanks to unlimited credit and raw 
materials, should outbnild any two European major 
powers, if given time. 

Most of our military and naval advisers are hopelessly 
out of date and should at once be replaced by competent 
men. Neither party nor other influence must count—only 
ability. 

SCIENTIST. 

London, S.W.1. 


Mr. Baldwin’s Blather 


SIR,—At the Albert Hall Mr. Baldwin let off the usual 
amount of ‘ philosophic ” steam and, from people who 
were present, I gather that his audience was not as 
impressed as he would doubtless like them to have been. 
_The fact is most of us are getting more than a little 
hired of this lethargic philosopher with lips that are con- 


veniently ‘‘ sealed’ when he ought to be giving his 
party and his country a strong and wise lead. 

Reports of his speech make it perfectly plain that he 
does not really know his own mind. 

For example, at one moment he was talking of 
modifying, strengthening and altering the League of 
Nations so as to make it really “‘ effective ’’; at the next 
he was blandly accepting the doctrine that no nation 
would ever consent to go to war “‘in the name of the 
League ’’ or anybody else ‘‘ for any less threat than what 
they can see to be a threat to their own security.” 

If the latter statement is true—and no one but a fanatic 
Leaguer will doibt its truth—why worry to patch up 
and strengthen a i.eague which cannot get the nations 
in the ultimate resort to follow its orders and which 
obviously merely acts as a provocative agent for the 
stirring up of trouble? 

BEWILDERED CONSERVATIVE. 

Pall Mall. 


B.B.C. Propaganda 


SIR,—I was delighted to see one of your correspondents 
slating the B.B.C. for its pernicious propaganda on behalf 
of the Socialists. 

In newspapers, comment on the news is generally 
reserved for the leader columns; our B.B.C. dictators 
seem to shove in their own opinions exactly when and 
where it suits them. The result is an extraordinary and 
misleading hotch-potch of news and views. 

H. Monracv. 

Well Hall Road, 

Eltham, Kent. 


Training Sailors 
DEAR Lapy Houston,— 


The Government is spending a colossal amount of the 
taxpayer’s money to convert H.M.S. Vindictive into a 
training ship. 

How can this be reconciled with the way they treated 
your offer to re-equip and refloat the Herzogin Cecilie as 
a training ship for real sailors—men who serve their 
apprenticeship under sail ? 

If we could only cut away the red tape, what thousands 
we should be saved ! 

H. LONGTHORNE. 

Dorchester. 


Why this Solicitude for Russia? 


SIR,—Herr Hitler has made it quite clear that while 
he is anxious and ready to enter into long-term peace 
pacts with Germany’s western neighbours, he has no 
intention of betraying his country to Soviet Russia. 

He distrusts Moscow profoundly and has every reason 
for his distrust. 

Why then must our Government draw up a question- 
naire asking him what his intentions are towards 
Moscow ? 

Soviet Russia, as everyone knows, has never abandoned 
its goal of a world-wide communist revolution. It has 
merely slightly changed its tactics, enjoining its friends 
to bring about that revolution by utilising every avail- 
able political machinery. 

Yet our fatuous Government seems determined to do 
all it can to support this nefarious Government in all its 
plans and even protect it from attack by its intended 
victims. 

C, T. HENDERSON, 

Hants, 
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Geneva Absurdities 


SIR,—Italy has taken Addis Ababa, crushed Abyssinian 
resistance and proclaimed its own King Emperor of the 
country; the original Negus Negusti having sought 
British protection in Palestine. 

Yet in face of all this the League of Nations’ Council 
assembles in Geneva and solemnly expects the Italian 
delegate to participate in discussions with a gentleman 
from Abyssinia representing another Abyssinian exile in 
Palestine. 

And as if that were not sufficiently ludicrous, the 
Council must needs take up ex parte the case presented 
against Italy by this representative of the Palestine 
fugitive ! 

Where is all this League madness going to land us? 
Is Britain, at the bidding of the League, going to decline 
to recognise Italy’s Protectorate over Abyssinia? And 
if so, what is to happen then? Will not Mussolini 
merely treat such a gesture with the contempt it 
deserves ? 

Is it going to help the peace of Europe if Britain con- 
tinues to give umbrage to Italy? 

If our Edens and Baldwins had not encouraged the 
Negus Negusti in his resistance to Italy’s just claims, he 
would probably have saved his throne by making terms 
with Rome while there was yet time. Now it is too late 
to put him back where he was. 

No doubt our precious Government feels itself in an 
awkward predicament. Eden and Raldwin have made all 
the mistakes it was possible for them to make and they 
certainly cannot excuse themselves for having led the 
Negus astray. 

But must they pile Ossa upon Pelion by turning 
Italian resentment into definite hostility ? That seems to 
be the very probable result of what they appear to be 
contemplating. J. H. HARRINGTON. 

Northumberland. 


Whom Does He 


SIR,—I notice that Mr. Baldwin stated, in answer to 
a question in the Commons, that the Abyssinian Emperor 
‘* had informed the British Minister at Addis Ababa that 
he renounced the direction of affairs.”” This was why he 
was afforded the hospitality of a British warship to take 
him to Palestine. 

If that is the case, whom does M. Wolde Mariam, the 
so-called ‘‘ Abyssinian delegate ’’ at Geneva, represent ? 

The Negus is an exile, functus officio; there is no 
Abyssinian Government other than the Italian and, as 
Baron Aloisi told the League Council, “ there is no 
semblance of an organisation of a state in Ethiopia.” 

If this kind of League comedy continues, we may 
expect perhaps Comrade Litvinoff to discover a repre- 
sentative of the Great Moghul to put up his case for 
reinstatement as the Great Proletarian in Delhi. 

HENRY ROBERT SANDERSON. 

Bristol. 


An §S.0.S. 

SIR,—In this time of anxiety and stress when every 
country is re-arming, may I accentuate the fact that we 
are living on an island, and we cannot exist without 
food. 

This is a time when food in every form should be 
grown, stored and protected. Underground granaries 
should be constructed and equipped; storehouses should 
be set up; every available tract of ground cultivated, 
sheep, goats, pigs and cattle reared, and their surplus 
products preserved and tinned. 

Instead of which never has bountiful England with her 
tich pastures and her fertile soil been so exploited. Meat, 
vegetables, fruit and fish so scarce and over-priced that 
they are out of the reach of the poor people who rely on 
them as the stable diet of themselves and their children. 

With alarm I see the small producers being discouraged 
and crushed out by large combines bent on making large 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


profits. Instead of the plenty of old days we are reduceq 
to eating green stuff only fit for cattle, at high prices, 

If this is done in peace, what will happen in time of 
war? It is time that steps were taken to combat this eyjj 
and avert catastrophe. 

I appeal to the public to back up this necessity. We 
shall all be shoulder to shoulder. It is for our mutual 
benefit and preservation. It will strengthen and possibly 
save this country and help to preserve the children, heirs 
of posterity. 

Particularly I appeal to gardeners and all people know- 
ledgeable in the soil and also in the care of beasts for 
advice and help to carry this scheme through successfully 
and economically, also to landowners, who will gene. 
rously co-operate by cultivating their land to its most 
productive extent or by handing it over to be cultivated, 

Some can give money, some work, some brains and 
advice, some can supply land, some seed, implements, 
stock, etc. We must all act together according to our 
possibilities, but we must not delay in the name of Great 
Britain and our honourable traditions and future hopes. 

M.E.E. 

34, Cranmer Court, Sloane Avenue, SW. 


“ Collective Security ” 

SIR,—If our meddling in the Italo-Abyssinian atfair 
was merely engaged in as a Member State of the League 
of Nations, surely it was little short of presumption for 
us to provide a cruiser to rescue the ex-Emperor when he 
ran away from his incensed subjects. 

The obvious course of action would have been for each 
of the Member States to have provided a ship and then, 
when the time for the passage from Jibuti to Haifa had 
been worked out, for the fugitive to have been transferred 
from one to the other at equal intervals. 

This would, indeed, have been ‘‘ Collective Security ” 

for him, at any rate! Locic. 

Ipswich. 


How Much Longer ? 


SILR,—How long, oh Lord, how long? 

How much longer does this country mean to entrust 
its rearmament and its future to its present leaders whose 
negligence has let down its defences to their present state 
of impotence, and whose misjudgment has snbjected the 
nation to the humiliations and dangers of the present 
situation ? G. E. M. SKUEs. 

34, Essex Street, 

Strand, London, W.C.2. 


“ National ” Labour Ambitions 


SIR,—In common, doubtless, with many other Con- 
servative voters I have been amnsed, and not a little 
disturbed, by the airs the Socialist element in the present 
Government have been giving themselves. 

To read the speeches recently delivered at the Birming- 
ham Conference, one might imagine that it was the 
“‘ National ”’ Socialist vote that put Mr. Baldwin into 
power, and that the present House numbered a vast 
number of Ramsay MacDonald’s followers. 

We all know that the National Labourite M.P.’s are 
exceedingly few and that their number would have been 
fewer still if Mr. Baldwin had not been so considerate to 
his friend Ramsay MacDonald in arranging for National 
Labour representation. 

What one cannot help thinking, however, is that these 
Ramsayites would not be feeling so cock-a-hoop were it 
not that they had every reason to know that their friend 
Mr. Baldwin had already sold the Conservative pass to 
them. 

That is the danger confronting all true Conservatives. 
If Mr. Baldwin and Ramsay MacDonald are to have their 
way, Conservatism will before long disappear by being 
merged into a wishy-washy Socialist ‘‘ Centre Party.” 

J. K. MATHESON. 


Finchley. 
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SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gne. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, Dumbartonshire.—A*bert 
A Hotel. Hed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3'6. Fishing, Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, shire.--Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Kec., 4. Pens., 6 

gus. to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's Head 
A Market Square. Bed., 24; Rec., 
Pens., 4 ens. £2/7/6. Garden, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golt, shooting, fishing. 


ELFAST. Hotel, Bed., 76; 

Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W. E., Sat. to 
Yon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 

LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Brais licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20. Rec. and_ bar. 


Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE.  Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkshire. —Station Hotel. 
Bed., 7; Kec., 2. Pens., 34 to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


BRIGHTON, Semen. —Sixty-six Hotel.— 
B Bed., Rec., Pens., from 44 gns. 
W.E. from ry 6. Golf’ 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, hae — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; i. 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


OXON. — The Lamb Hotel. 
Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 
Sens. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 

Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gns. 
W.E., 2 gens. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/6. Golf 
fishing, racing. 


ALLANDER, | Perthshire. — Trossachs 

otel, Trossachs. 3 ens., fr. 

§ gens. Lun., ; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, =. 
Pembroke wm. Pens., 34 to 5 
.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf 3 m ~y 
boating, teinis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, pn Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), ite 


LOVELLY.—New Inn, High Street.— 
Bed., 30; Rec., 1. Pens., 56 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
/ clochey. Pens. £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — oe Arms 

por’ dase Tonnies golf. 

Welles a. ennis, go 
fishing: bowls. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


9: Annexe, 5. Pens., from 34 gns. 
W.E.. ak 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W-.E., 12/6 
per day. Golf, 3 miles. ishing, riding, 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 6096. 


EB; Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. 
; Rec., 5. Pens., 5 gns. we. 
#15/-. 3/6; Din., 6/-. Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manes 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed. 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Galt 

boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; 

Rec., 6. Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun.. 3/-: 
Din., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 


‘NLASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 660, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 

110. Pens., s.; W.E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.: W.E., 15/- = 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gens. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf. swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 
Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E., /-. Golf, tennis, 
bowls. fei. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


+. _Pens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., 35/- to iis. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY. Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; 2. ens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 6 p=. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & ( Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Mote. High Street. 
Bed., 60; Rec., Pen gns. .E., 
13/6 per day. fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


English Lakes.—The Keswick 
Bed., 100; Kec., 5. Pens., 

gns; 6 gns. season. W.E., fr. 15/- per 
2 Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C.. 
and B.F.8.S. appointed. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 
Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W.E.. 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 

4 'Phone: Dalmaliy 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


Sem. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston 8.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to gns. 


GORE Hotel, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 34 gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUS& HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; ec., 6. Pens., 


3} gns. to 4) gns. Table tennis. 
SHAPTESPURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W. 2 wins, Leicester Sq. Tube. 
RL h. c. water. Room, 


bath, breakfast, 7/6: 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotei, St. Martin's Street, 

Leicester Square . Bed., 100. Pens., 

from 5. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6; 
in. / 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — 
Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. olf, 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Reta. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
gus. W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Goif, “hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 


Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens., 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central- 


1, G St 4 Bed., 
Gall. 
"bathing. 


OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.— 44; 
, 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., from 
45/-. 6 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire, — 
Galloway Arms Hotel. ed., 17; 
5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing, 
bowling, tennis. 


Nr. Ventnor, I1.0.W. — Niton 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 4; 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E. from £25/-. Golf. 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., § gns; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. :- 
“ Cookson."’ Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to —_ during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH_ Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3.6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Kee., 2. Pens., 

34 gns. W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/ 6; Din., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tenuis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


DORTPATRICK. WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 

from, £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing. 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Kendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. - 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


om. ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

, 5. Pens., 3) gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
‘316; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 


ALOP. — Mor- 
timer. Bed. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. g 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; c., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 

i aoe inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, ‘free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, 
Rec., 1. Vens., £3 6/- Din., 3/6: 
Sup., acc. to tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 
Hot el. "Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

Bed and breakfast, 8s. 
Golf, trout fishing. 


1 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — 
Hlead Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed. 
Pens., £3 10/- E., 12/6 per day. Golf’ 

tennis, fishing, swimming. 


opercrMoyrs. Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
5 to 64 gns. Winter, 3 ene. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


Fe —The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM coues Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
.. from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
45/-. Tennis, golf, bo 
fishing. 


IRGINIA Wate , Surrey. — Glenridge 

; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/ 1 17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and ON, 6/-. 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English 
comfort and attention. 


-» 55; ens., from 

W.E., Sat. to 33/-. Golf, 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 


INDERMERE. — Windermere 
Hotel. Bed. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, oe daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6 
W.E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf,’ bowls. tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best_part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. ele- 
phone: 434711. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N._ Cornwall.—The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 

—, 2gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 
nuis. 


URNTISLAN D. Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel, Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens.. from 
10/-; W.E., 30 i. Golf, bathing, bowls, 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye — 
Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 8 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. jolt, 

fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.; 8 


PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
oa £1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 
polo 


AWLISH, 8S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
’ ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

Hotel, Square.—Bed., 15. 

Pens., from 3 gns.; E. from 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, - 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 
Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neg. 

bourhood 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 14 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road. 
58; Rec., 5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, golf 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- 
to’ 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens., 

3 ae. to 4 gns.; W.E., 10 16 sy “12/6 daily. 
4/- per day (6/- Aug-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire Howse 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, £. Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 mine. Sa Sea and Leas Cliff Concert Hall. 
Bed., ec., 2. Pens., 3-3} gns. W.E., 
10/6 Excellent table. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. P ns. to 4 

ns. Lunch, 2/6 and. 3/6; 4/-. 
tolf, 2 mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey. ane. Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. ~-&C. 
"Phone 596 


Hictel, 
Every 


Gas fires in bedrooms. 


Best posi- 


Hotel. 
120 rooms. Tele 


tion on the front. 
phone: 761, 


EREFORD. — The pan, 
Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens. 
W.E., from 25/-. Salmon fishing, “bentine. 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—The Osborne Private 
Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 

Bh to a gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 
wis. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billterde, 


IMPERIAL Hotel. facing 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} 
5 gns. Write for Te 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 

HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel. : 
693. Every comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress. Mrs. 
Macdonald 


EAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton Private 

otel, Binswood Avenue. ed., 18; 

Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens. 
to 4} gns. ., 12/6 to 13/6 per ‘dese 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 
EICESTER.—Grantham, 67 & High- 


field Street. Pens. , 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. 


fa Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
; Rec., 5.  Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


Hotel, Acharacle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 ; W.E., £1. 10/-; 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. Golf,’ fishing, bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

"C.1. Bed., 45; 3. Pens., 
to 4 gns. a 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
hem Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2) to 5 gns. 


MANSIONS Hotel, 
one: Vic. 
Bed, 200; ec.. 2. 8., 15s. 
ae. .» 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL. Southampton 
Row, W.C.1, near British Museum 260 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Héte 
Breakfast, 88. 6d. 


om Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 

C.1. Near and King’s Cross 

ll Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d' Hate breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
Bete. De Vere Gardens, We Bed., 270; 
Pens., from 5 W.E., 21/- per 


Rec., 3. 5 gns. 
day. Social Club. Squash ‘rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park wa 

c., 8. Pens., 24 to 3$ gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON Hotel, 7, 
N.W.1. Mus. 8 Pen 3 
Lun., 2/-; ‘Tea, 


West- 
and 
D., 27s. 


2/ 6. Gaoken. 


MANOR sx 32, Westbourne Terrace, 

Hyde Park, Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens., 
from 5 gns. double. 

lliards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL _ Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, 8.E.26. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., 
from 30/- . Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Baliroom. ‘Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8._ Be ss 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 


RAYMOND’S Rotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11 Bed., 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, Stanley 
Park Road W.11. 
Park, Bed., ep 

Pens., fr. 24 gns., 7 gns. double.’ Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 55, 

ae Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.; Prim. 

ed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., fr. 8 gns 
Pennie 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 
Gardens, S.W.5. Bed. “30 
gns. single, 5 gns. double, Billiard 4 


CENTRAL Hotel, 
W.C.1 Mus 


Southampton 
B 

WOODHALL Hotel, Col! 

wich, S.E.21. Bed., i4; 

gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 216 be > 

round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquer” 


YNTON, N. Devon. — 4 t 

Private Hotel, Bed, 
gns oO -. Go 2 

green, bowls, tennis. Centrally 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hil! 

Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. G in 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond, 996, 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden. 


THE Hotel, Jesmond Road, 


30; ns., £2 12/ 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec, 
3. Pens., 3) gns.; W.E.. £1 17/6. 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviar 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37. 

Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6: W-.E.. Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


Dorset.—Coombe 
Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per 4 

Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, 1.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 15). 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. B 


jed., 80; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos.—Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 3} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. 
c., 3. Pens., 34 to 5 gns.; WE. 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., % 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gus. 
W.E. from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 

IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 4 


Rec., 3. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din. 4 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good a 


tenniv 


‘cricket, 


Bed., 2%; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CS SPA, in the heart of the 
incomparable Cotswolds, and centre 
for tours to the Wye and Severn Valleys, 


Shakespeareland, Endless entertain 
ment, sport for all. Illustrated gue free 
from Dept. S.G., Town Hall, Cheltenham. 


ERMANY.— Read the facts about 
Germany’s desire for peace al 
recovery. Free Literature 
nglish_ from Deutscher Fichte 
bund, Hamburgh 36, Jungfernsteig, 30. 


WELLS. — Kingsland 
Hotel for creature comforts and {fo 
miles and miles of preserved Salmon and 
rout aters. Mr. Walter Gallichs. 
authority on fishing, resident 
and tuition. En Pension from 3 gns. 

and Mrs. E. Turnbull, Resident Broprieton 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAS 

SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief- 
Address, Sentire ouse, Southamptor 
Raw, London, W.C.1 


of all types are invited for 

MSS especially Fictiot 
Advice Free. 

Stockwell, Le ted. Ludgate Hill, London ,E.C4 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


The Canadians return to 
Vimy Ridge 
By G. Delap Stevenson 


THE Canadian memorial on Vimy 

Ridge will be unveiled on 
July 26th in the presence of some six 
thousand Canadians. 

A great pilgrimage of ex-Service 
men and their families is being 
organised. They will be brought 
across the Atlantic in special ships, 
like another expeditionary force, 
and landed on the Continent. They 
will tour the battlefields, attend the 
unveiling ceremony and then come to 
England for a short stay. 


During the course of the war 
Dominion sokliers fought on many 
fronts and in many battles, but 
among these certain stand out as 
particularly their own. They have 
caught the imagination, and become 
part of the national tradition. 

The Gallipoli campaign is the 
central event of the war for 
Australians and New Zealanders, and 
the capture of Vimy Ridge is floodlit 
in the same way for Canadians. 


Work on the Canadian memorial 
has been going on for ten years and 
it is only now being freed from 
scaffolding. 


It is the work of a Canadian 
sculptor, Mr. Walter Allward, and is 
true to the Canadian spirit first of 
all in its size. 


It is platitudinous to talk of 
Canada’s huge territory, but it has 
developed in Canadians an apprecia- 
tion of magnitude which is foreign to 
the Englishman in his small and cir- 
cumscribed island. 


Since the beginning of settlement 
Canadians have felt themselves living 
on the edge of unlimited space. For 
generations there was the huge 
empty continent to the west, and 
to-day there is that great bulk of 
untouched land which stretches out 
to the unattained mysteries of the 
Arctic. 


An intense consciousness of large 
dimensions is part of the atmos- 
phere into which every Canadian is 
born. On its more ridiculous side it 
shows itself as a love of all kinds of 
big figures, but it also makes for 
spaciousness in the whole Canadian 
outlook and is a very serions factor 
in Canadian character. 


In accordance, therefore, with this 
Canadian _size-consciousness _ the 
Vimy memorial is no small symbol 
but a magnificent monument. 


It is about a hundred and forty 
feet high on a base about two 
hundred and forty feet long. It con- 
Sists of two great columns or pylons 
rising above symbolic figures. 

The symbolism is concerned with 
the comradeship of France and 
Canada, and of sacrifice for the ideals 


of Peace, Justice, Truth and Know- 
ledge. The names of all missing 
Canadians, with no known graves, 
are also inscribed on the memorial. 

The sculptor who has created this 
memorial is an interesting man. 
His design for it was won in a com- 
petition which was thrown open to 
the whole Empire. 


Mr. Allward is from a family which 
went to Newfoundland as far back as 
the seventeenth century. Recent 
generations were shipbuilders, while 
Mr. Allward’s father was an architect 
who settled in Toronto, from ship- 
building to architecture to sculpture 
seems a natural progression. 


Walter Allward started work early 
and was largely self-taught. Before 
he was twenty he had done the 
memorial for the North West 
rebellion, which is now at Toronto. 
A number of Great War memorials 
in Canada are his work. 

It is not yet decided who shall 
unveil the memorial or the exact 
form which the ceremony will take. 

Though primarily an act of piety, 
this unveiling is not only a salute to 
dead men and a dead past. It is 
important that so long after the war 
thousands of Canadians should be 
coming to Europe for this purpose. 
It is a journey which by refreshing 
old memories should be a new influ- 
ence towards sympathy between 
Canada and Great Britain. 

It comes also at a time of inter- 
national stress and confusion which 
is straining Imperial Unity. 


Another Naval 
Governor for New South 
Wales 


By an Australian Correspondent 


APMIRAL SIR DAVID MURRAY 

ANDERSON, who left London 
this week with Lady Anderson to 
become another of the many sailors 
who have governed New South 
Wales, is taking with him a staff 
drawn from the Navy. 

He will be in office for the celebra- 
tions, in 1938, of the 150th anniversary 
of Australian settlement under the 
Governorship of Captain Arthur 
Phillip, R.N. 


Captain H. B. Robinson, R.N., 
retired, who goes as private secretary 
to Sir Murray Anderson, maintains 
a long association with his chief. 


Each, probably, will appreciate the 
change from the icy rigours of New- 
foundland to the warmth and cheer- 
fulness of Government House, 
Sydney. 

Captain Robinson has had experi- 
ence of Australian waters which the 
new Governor has yet to gain. He 
was there for two years as a lieu- 
tenant in H.M.S. Powerful, and 
indirectly has maintained his associa- 


tion with the officers of what after- 
wards became the Royal Australian 
Navy. 

Educated in H.M.S. Britannia, he 
served during the War aboard the 
armed cruiser Alsatian, which after- 
wards became the Empress of France. 


The Alsatian was attached to the 
10th Cruiser Squadron of converted 
merchantmen under the command of 
Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair, who 
was Governor of New South Wales 
from 1924 to 1980. 


Sir Dudley was succeeded by Air 
Vice-Marshall Sir Philip Game, and 
then by the present Governor- 
General, Lord Gowrie of Canberra, so 
that New South Wales had, 
successively, a sailor, an airman and 
a soldier as Governors. 

Captain Robinson won the D.S.O. 
on the Archangel expedition in 
support of the White Russians in 
1919. 


From 1924 to 1926 he commanded a 
sloop on the China Station, where 
first he served under Sir Murray 
Anderson, then Commander-in-Chief. 
Units of the Royal Australian Navy 
were then serving in Chinese waters, 
and Captain Robinson looks forward 
to his return to Sydney to renew 
Australian acquaintances. 

Upon retiring from the Navy, 
Captain Robinson went to Newfound- 
land as private secretary to Sir 
Murray Anderson. There he spent 
three years in the troublous times of 
the island, during which the normal 
form of Government was suspended 
and Sir Murray governed by Com- 
mission. 

His cheerful spirit remains un- 
damped by Russian and Newfound- 
land winters. 


As the pageantry of Sydney’s cele- 
brations in 1938 myst be based upon 
the arrival of the First Fleet in 1788 
and the celebrated or notorious pre- 
decessors of Sir Murray Anderson— 
including Bligh of the Bounty—the 
services of the newest sailor governor 
and his sailor assistant will be much 
in demand. 


Lieutenant Gerald Lassen, Royal 
Marines, now serving with the Fleet 
Air Arm, is to be the Governor’s 
Aide-de-Camp. Miss Rosemary de 
Sausmarez goes as private secretary 
to Lady Anderson, of whom she is a 
relative. 

The party will find a castle-like 
residence in the most cosmopolitan 
city of Australia, now returning to 
its normal abandon of optimism. 


Australians express prosperity by 
spending their savings on trips to 
England. The large number of 
newly-arrived holidaymakers from 
New South Wales present at the 
Premier’s reception in London for 
Sir Murray and Lady Anderson was 
in itself some evidence of the success- 
ful fight out of the depressed years. 
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Through the Tzitzikama 


AFRICA has many claims to 

antiquity, based generally upon 
the Pyramids and the Zimbabwe 
Ruins, but among its treasures in age 
are also the trees of the Tzitzikama 
Forest. 


And not only is this forest one of 
the oldest in the world, bunt it 
embraces incomparable scenic and 
climatic wonders. 


There the native trees of the 
country are seen growing in wild 
profusion, maze-like, wiihout order 
or restraint, their age seeming to per- 
mit them a liberty and licence denied 
those younger trees growing in other 
parts of South Africa. 

The yellowwood’s average rate of 
growth is two feet in two hundred 
years, in which respect it must 
create a world’s record. 

One of these trees, an Outeniqua 
Yellowwood, is so old that no one can 
guess its age. 

It is nearly 110 feet in height, with 
al approximate circumference of 34 
feet. The weight of the bole cut and 
trimmed for sawing has been esti- 
mated at 23 tons and it has been cal- 
culated that the tree would yield 
1,150 cubic feet of serviceable timber. 

Around the Storms River are a 
number of very old trees, real mon- 
archs of the forest. 

These gnarled old Outeniqua 
Yellowwoods must be among the 
oldest trees in the world. 

The oldest and most interesting 
trees are in that portion of the forest 
in the Groot River area—the Groot 
Forest. 

The deep gorges with steep sides, 
the kloofs and hills are so covered by 
the thick rank growths that drop 
from the huge trees that the sun 
rarely touches their dark recesses. 
Almost the whole region is so dis- 
guised. 


From coast to mountain, Tzitzi- 
kama is a waving glistening land of 
brilliant green. This is probably the 
wettest spot in the Union, and one 
of the rainiest places in the world. 

There is a downpour nearly every 
day, and if the rains hold off a week 
the inhabitants stare at the sky and 
talk of the “‘ drought.” 

The wood-cutter, or bush-worker, 
as he is more generally called, has 
many humorous gibes at the weather, 
advancing as an excuse for his 
natural laziness, the prevalence of 
rain. If every profession was 
followed with the diligence he follows 
his, very little work would be done 
in the Union. 

These woodcutters could make a 
good living if they exerted them- 
selves. The profit on each tree felled 
varies between 400 and 500 per cent., 
with perhaps an infrequent tree that 
yields rather less. 

A typical case is that of the cutter 
who paid the Government £50 for the 
tree he had drawn, and, when he had 
cut it down, sold it for £205. Trees 
are allocated annually by the draw- 
ing of lots. 

The Tzitzikama forest lies along 


the coast between Humansdorp and 
Knysna. 

Inland it is bounded by a range of 
mountains from which it derives its 
name, and thence extends to the sea, 
its widest part about 20 miles across 
and its narrowest about six miles 
across. 

Among the wild animals in this 
forest are leopards and baboons and 
monkeys. The larger animals 
terrorise woodcutters, damage 
saplings and root up acres of 
vegetation. 

The wild grandeur and prodigal 
fertility of the region appeals power- 
fully to one’s sense of beauty. There 
is something stupendous in these old 
trees festooned with monkey-creepers 
and moss, known as Old Man’s 
Beard, with their massive crowns and 
short bifurcated trunks. 

Here flies the brilliantly coloured 
oriole, the lorie, the golden cuckoo, 
and the many delightfully coloured 
sugar birds. 

The Outeniqua Yellowwood devel- 
ops to greater proportions than any 
other type of tree in South Africa. 
The other variety of yellowwood, the 
Upright, having a closer grain and 
greater length of bole, is more valu- 
able. In general characteristics it is 
like the Outeniqua. 

Many of the floors, ceilings, door- 
ways and window sashes of the old 
Cape homesteads were made of this 
wood. 


Ceylon News 


Can You Do the Rope 
Trick ? 
A REWARD of £750 to the person 
who can claim to have seen the 
Rope Trick and can show how. it is 
done is being offered by a film pro- 
ducer in Ceylon. 

He is anxious to include the trick 
in a film of Ceylon life, which 
already features the famous Mango- 
tree trick and snake charming. 


Coffin for Sale 

A coffin has been offered for sale 
by the Ceylon Railways Lost Pro- 
perty Authorities. 

It was left behind by a sad traveller 
or hopeful undertaker, whose bad 
memory was, however, stronger than 
either hope or sorrow. 

It first received no bid despite the 
efforts of the auctioneer to convince 
his audience of its usefulness. 

Eventually a number of deer 
horns were added to the lot and 
bought for a shilling. The purchaser 
can use the horns for decoration pur- 
poses, but does not know what to do 
with the coffin. 


Industrial Possibilities 


An investigation is to be made into 
the industrial possibilities of Ceylon. 


A laboratory for carrying on 
experiments for the exploitation of 
various raw materials is to be estab- 
lished and a workshop is to be 
erected for the semi-commercial 
application of some of the principles 
evolved from the experiments. 


Tale of a Wig 


The Speaker of the State Counc; 
of Ceylon will not wear his — 

It is an old one and graced the 
head of two of his predecessors, 


“The late Sir Thomas ge 
Sampayo, Judge of the High Court 
of Ceylon, said that the wig in the 
East was the invention of the Eyij 
One—but he wore a wig himself” 
Dr. Pieris, the Ceylon Trade Com. 
missioner, explained. 


“ But of other folk a number wil] 
sympathise with the Speaker. After 
all, it was the custom in Ceylon to 
wear the hair long. Now that we are 
Westernised we cut our hair short, 
but that is no reason why we should 
wear horse hair for official occasions, 
We would rather keep our own hair,” 


Where Income Tax is 


Sixpence 


T is cheering to know that at least 

one part of the Empire is pros- 

perous and has not deemed it neces- 
sary to increase its Income Tax. 


The Minister of Finance for 
Southern Rhodesia made his Budget 
speech a week after Mr. Chamberlain 
propounded our national house- 
keeping accounts. The Chancellor 
must envy the Colonial Minister his 
task. Each year, since 1923, when 
Southern Rhodesia first took over the 
management of her own affairs, her 
Finance Minister has announced a 
surplus. Nor were the worst years 
of the depression exceptions to 
this almost monotonous repetition. 
Deficits might be budgeted for, but 
were never realised. Yet Southern 
Rhodesians have an Income Tax that, 
to us, seems more like a dream than 
a reality. 


Married men with less than £800 a 
year pay nothing. If they have 
children and life insurance policies 
they may have considerably more 
than £800 and still pay nothing. 
Above that their extortionate tax- 
gatherers demand 6d. in the 2. 


It is not that the Rhodesian 
Government starves the public ser- 
vices—far from it. New asphalt 
roads are being flung across the 
country, new bridges built, new 
public buildings are going up and 
farmers ate being given assistance to 
tide them over the drop in world 
prices. 

Great Britain shares in this pros- 
perity, for three-quarters of all that 
Southern Rhodesia imports comes 
from British countries and the United 
Kingdom is her best market. For 
the first time in the Colony’s history 
her exports have exceeded £9,000,000 
and her imports have risen to 
£6,500,000. 

What is the secret of this pros- 
perity in an impoverished world? 
It is Rhodesia’s gold mines, which 
are both adding to individual pros 
perity and cutting individual taxes. 
As the world value of other primary 
products fell that of gold rose. And 
now the market for the other pro 
ducts is rising too. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


George Washington as a British 
Colonist 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


PROBABLY the name of no his- 
torical personage is more fami- 
liar, at any rate to all English- 
speaking people, than that of the 
first President of the United States of 
America; but only the later part of 
his life is known after he became the 
Commander-in-chief of the army of 
the Revolution. 

He was born in 1732 and he was 
forty-three years of age before his 
name became well-known beyond the 
borders of his native colony of 
Virginia. 

He died in 1799 with world-wide 
fame as a soldier and a statesman 
after two terms in the Presidency of 
the new nation that he had led to 
independence. 

Approximately one-third of his 
life, therefore, was spent in the 
political limelight, the previous two- 
thirds having been passed in com- 
parative obscurity. 


Throughout the whole of that part of 
his adult life he was a loyal and well 
employed subject of the British 
Empire and it is worth while to recall 
the services he rendered. 


The traditional conception of 
Washington and especially of his 
early years is largely based upon a 
popular biography published by a 
clergyman named Weems the year 
after his death, in which he was 
painted as possessing every virtue 
and without blemish. 

To support his legend Weems 
coined many fictitious anecdotes, and 
among them the celebrated tale about 
the hatchet and the cherry-tree which 
was designed to prove the hero’s 
majestic truth-telling from his 


earliest years. 


George Washington, Commander of 
the American revolutionary army, and 
first President of the United States. 


The anecdotes were accepted with- 
out question and Weems’ book had 
an immense circulation throughout 
the United States and firmly groun- 
ded the conception of Washington as 
a demi-god, striving against British 
tyranny from his youth up and a 
relentless enemy of all kings. 


The truth is more prosaic and less 
highly coloured. 


Washington came of a planter 
family settled on the River Potomac 
since the seventeenth century and 
moderately well-to-do. 

Like all the boys of his class in the 
colonies his education was very 
defective and he learned little more 
than to read and write. 


He was an active, open-air boy, 
fond of hunting in the woods around 
the plantation and of distinctly prac- 
tical tastes. 

He early acquired the habit of 
command, for his father died when 
he was only eleven years old and he 
had to share the management of the 
family slaves with his half-brother 
Lawrence who suffered much from 
disease that he had contracted when 
serving with Admiral Vernon at the 
capture of Porto Bello in the West 
Indies. 


Lawrence admired the Admiral so 
much that he re-named the family 
plantation after him, and George 
Washington was associated both 
during his life and after his death 
with Mount Vernon which is his 
monument to-day. 

At the age of sixteen Washington 
took up the profession of land sur- 
veyor and taught himself sufficient 
mathematics to carry out his work. 

All eyes in Virginia were then 
turned to the rich lands in the Ohio 
Valley beyond the mountains and 
there were many schemes for land 
companies to take up tracts there 
from the Indians and earn large pro- 
fits by developing them with settlers. 

Washington was deeply interested 
in these schemes, for he had a 
natural bent towards speculation. 

He was very hardy and active, 
being 6 ft. 3in. in height and broad 
in proportion, and as he knew the 
frontier well he was employed by the 
Governor of Virginia in the winter of 
1753 to warn off the French parties 
that were coming down from Quebec 
into the Ohio country to dispute its 
possession with the Virginians. 

He succeeded in his journey, but 
in the following year he came into 
armed conflict with parties of 
organised French regulars. He beat 
them at first in a fierce struggle at 
Great Meadows, but later he was 
compelled by overwhelming numbers 
to capitulate at Fort Necessity 
(1754). 

He had done so well that he 
received the thanks of the Governor 
and Legislature, and when, in 1755, 
General Braddock was sent up with 
a strong force of British regulars to 
drive ont the French from the forts 
they were building in strategic 
positions in the Ohio country, 
Washington was employed upon his 
staff, 


Sketch map of C.1750, showing Fort 

Duquesne and vicinity. Note strategic 

position of fort at junction of Ohio 

and Monongahela Rivers, the only 

practicable means of communication 
in the Ohio region. 


Unfortunately Braddock’s expedi- 
tion ended in disaster, for the French 
and their Indian allies lay in 
ambush and fell upon it. Braddock 
and many of his men were slain, but 
Washington escaped by his bravery 
and dash. 


Four years later he had his 
revenge, for he commanded the 
advance guard that took the princi- 
pal French post, Fort Duquesne and 
re-named it Fort Pitt after the great 
War Minister. 


This was his last service in the war 
and he settled down upon his planta- 
tions for the next fifteen years as one 
of the richest and most-respected of the 
Virginian gentry, a loyal subject of 
King George II! and proud of the 
Empire for which he had fought. 


Mystery Diamonds 


Somewhere in Southern Rhodesia 
there is a “‘ pipe” or crater of an 
extinct volcano where, during the 
course of ages and under tremendous 
heat and pressure, diamonds were 
born. But it cannot be found. 


Evidences of its existence are 
numerous. In the gravels of an 
ancient river, in the high midlands of 
the Colony, diamonds and other heavy 
minerals, notably such gems as 
chrysoberyl, sapphire, ruby topaz and 
aquamarine are being found. 


During the last thirty years or so 
prospectors and diggers have washed 
the alluvial deposits in Somabula 
Forest, near Gwelo, and have found 
diamonds weighing, in all, some six- 
teen thousand carats, which they 
have sold for over £75,000. But 
these stones are only stravs that have 
wandered from their original home. 
They are some loose currants that 
have fallen from a cake. 


Where did they come 
Where is the cake? 


from? 
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OR the moment, the international situation 
has *‘ gone off the boil,’? but it continues 
to simmer, and the obstinate application of 

sanctions may at any moment cause it to boil over 
again. It is recognition of this fact which has 
acted as a damper to Stock Market activity, though 
it is doubtful if the small reaction in prices of the 
past few weeks amply discounts the chances of 
imminent trouble in Europe, but security prices in 
this country at the moment are far more a reflection 
of the swollen investment resources seeking 
employment than of the intrinsic value of a stock 
or share. It is idle to point proudly to the fact 
that the 3} per cent. War Loan stands at 106, 
giving a yield of only just over 3 per cent. gross 
allowing for redemption, while Old Consols at 854 
return only £2 18s, 6d. per cent., but there is no 
reason to suppose that British Government stocks 
are not as much over-valued as some of the 
Industrial shares which have reached dizzy heights 
on nothing more substantial than ‘‘ prospects.”’ 


At the moment there is a large volume of funds 
employed purely for speculative purposes. If 
Rubber shares appear at any time particularly 
promising, these funds will go to swell an upward 
movement in Rubber shares which may last only a 
week or two. Should gold mines attract attention, 
then Rubbers are deserted in their favour. Or if 
Oils swing’ upward by reason of a rise in the price 
of crude, then the speculators make the most of a 
gamble in the shares. 


Eagles and West Wits 


In the past week or two we have seen this fact 
in evidence in the cases of Eagle Oil shares and 
West Witwatersrand Areas. Speculative interest 
in Industrials having abated, the 10s. shares of 
West Wits. suddenly shoot up to £8 10s. though 
the property is purely in the development stage 
and has yet to prove whether the shares are worth 
a quarter of their present price. In the case of 
Eagles, the whole gamble was started on the 
prospect of a settlement of the Amatlan lawsuit 
which has overhung the companies for some years 
past. The last dividend on the ordinary shares 
was paid in 1931, when the highest price touched 
was 10s. 10d. for Mexican Eagle and 9s. 7d. for 
Canadians. Last year Mex-Eagle were down at 
one time to 3s. 1d. and Canadian to 3s. 3d. Now 
Mexicans have risen to over 27s. and Canadians to 


Markets and Speculation 


By Our City Editor 


over 18s., the latter looking the more attractive at 
the price. 

But it is difficult to see what has happened to 
have justified such an enormous rise in the shares, 
The company has admittedly to pay out a large 
sum in connection with the settlement of the law. 
suit mentioned above, and though the producing 
companies as a whole have enjoyed fair prosperity 
of late, there is nothing yet to suggest that Eagles 
can pay dividends to justify these prices. The 
whole movement is an example of the growth of 
the tendency to gamble in securities which has 
taken hold of the country. Not only the pro. 
fessional element is concerned, but a good number 
of the public also. The attraction of capital profits, 
which are not subject to tax, is irresistible when 
income tax stands at 4s. 9d. in the £ and yields 
are at their present ridiculously low levels. 


Alvis Car 


While Iron and Steel, Aircraft, and Armament shares 
are out of favour, as at present, there is an opportunity 
for those who failed to participate in the last rise to enter 
the market in preparation for the next wave of speculative 
activity. In the Motor and Aircraft list, Alvis Car and 
Engineering appears to be a promising semi-speculative 
investment. The 5s. shares stand at around 10s. 6d. and 
on the basis of the 1934 dividend of 15 per cent. the 
yield is a high one. In December last, however, 720,000 
5s. shares were issued, and the company is expanding 
its activities rapidly in the direction of aero-engine manu- 
facture, in which it is believed to be receiving the 
co-operation of one of the leading British manufacturers, 
Thus it is a share with ‘ prospects,’”’ but at the present 
price these appear vastly more attractive than those of 
many dearer shares in the list. Incidentally, the share 
issue was made at a price which gave a premium of 3s. 
per share, so the company’s resources were considerably 
strengthened thereby. 


Ever Ready Profits 

Despite the keen competition in the Electrical equip- 
nent industry, the Ever Ready Company (Great Britain), 
Ltd., manages to maintain earnings on the high level 
which has existed for some years past. Actually, 
earnings for the past year amount to over 60 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital, and the dividend is again 35 per 
cent. for the year, the same as for many years past, with 
allocations of £160,781 to reserves from the profits of 
£482,780. Sales last year advanced by 9} per cent. and 
the effect of lower prices for the company’s products, 
which is the result of competition, have been offset in the 
Ever Ready Company’s case by increased efficiency of 
production and lower costs assisted by expenditure of 
£92,885 on plant, which will bring further savings in 
costs this year. Despite the excellent dividend record of 
the Ever Ready Company, the 5s. shares can be bought 
at 25s. 6d. to give a return of nearly 7 per cent. on the 
basis of the 35 per cent. dividend. 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £53,202,250 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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A Hotch-potch of 
Balderdash 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


AVING been confined to bed for a day or 
H so engaged in a guerrilla warfare with one 

of our more tiresome germs, I have had the 
opportunity to indulge in some rather intensive 
listening. I say rather intensive ’’ because I 
defy anyone to listen to the B.B.C. programmes 
for two whole days on end and still retain his 
sanity. It would be tedious to describe all that I 
‘heard, but one or two items were so outstandingly 
bad that I cannot refrain from mentioning them. 

In the first place we have ‘* Saturday Magazine.” 
What precisely this hotch-potch of balderdash is 
supposed to represent I cannot for the life of me 
imagine. I only know that it is tedious, ill-devised 
and, in parts, outrageous. 


Saturday Serial 


Part of it consisted of an instalment of an utterly 
futile serial story which reminded one forcibly of 
the worst days of the silent film. In this egregious 
work several young men attempted to assume an 
American accent with results which I should no 
doubt have considered laughable had I been in 
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BROA DCASTING normal health, but which in the circumstances sent 


my temperature up to almost astronomical heights. 

Certain people, too, appeared to be ‘‘ In Town 
To-night.’’ They comprised a gentleman who 
once played the barrel organ, an American film 
star and a lady who sells cockles. | Presumably 
they were In Town that night, but why I or any- 
one else should be bothered with them is to me a 


solemn mystery. 
An Insult 
The bonne bouche of this travesty of a pro- 


gramme was the announcement by “‘ our observer 
at Geneva ”’ (presumably per Blattnerphone) that 
Italy had withdrawn from the Council of the 
League at 5.20 p.m. on whatever day it was and 
had returned to it at 5.40 p.m, the same day. The 
gentleman who devised this part of the programme 
saw fit to follow this announcement with a gramo- 
phone record of ‘‘ Boys and Girls come out to 
play.’’ How the B.B.C. can have the effrontery 
to insult a foreign country in this way passes my 
comprehension. I had always understood that the 
B.B.C. was not allowed by its charter to make any 
editorial comment on political or world affairs, but 
apparently I was wrong: it can even be facetious 
and insolent about them. I have long held very 
strong opinions about the B.B.C., its personnel 
and its policy, but even I did not imagine that it 
would behave in public like a guttersnipe. 

I have left myself no space to speak of ‘‘ Wagadu 
Destroyed,’’ but perhaps it is just as well. 


READ 


@® TWO SHILLINGS 
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(post paid) 
from the Publisher, 
P.O. Box 786, 
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The African Observer 


THE ONLY ALL-AFRICAN MONTHLY REVIEW 
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CINEMA 


Secret Agent 
BY MARK FORREST 


R. HITCHCOCK’S work is apt to be so 
much more interesting than that of any 
other British director that one goes to see 

any picture, which he has directed, with a pleasant 
sense of anticipation, and probably in consequence 
one is inclined to demand too much. 


Had Secret Agent, which is being shown at the 
Tivoli, been in the hands of any one of half a dozen 
other British directors, all capable men, one would 
perhaps have been satisfied with what is certainly 
a workmanlike job. But Mr. Hitchcock is blessed 
with a cinematic imagination that is generally in 
advance of his fellows, and one therefore expects 
something a little more than good workmanship. 


Peter Lorre’s Vitality 


Mr. Maugham’s book of stories upon Ashenden 
is the subject of this film, and one story in par- 
ticular, that in which the wrong man is killed, is 
the centre of attraction, but in getting the whole 
together the grip has not been maintained either 
by Mr. Hitchcock himself or by some of the cast. 


There is one admirable performance, that of 
Peter Lorre as the hairless Mexican. He makes 
this extraordinary specimen of humanity live, and 
the picture gains vitality whenever he is on the 
screen. But it seems to me to lose it whenever 
John Gielgud and Madeleine Carroll are together. 


Mechanical Exercise 


The former is not my idea of Ashenden at all, 
and his acting lacks the strength of character and 
purpose which are essential if one is to believe in 
Ashenden’s activities. The latter never convinced 
me of the genuineness of her emotion when she 
realises that the wrong man has been murdered, 
and her subsequent reactions carry very little 
weight. Robert Young, as the nigger in the 
woodpile, is delightfully breezy and, having some 
amusing lines to say, makes the most of them. 


This film, and a good deal of the acting in it, 
gives one the impression that it is a mechanical 
exercise and no more, and Mr. Hitchcock must 
bear the blame for that. At the same time I do 
not want to give the impression that it is not worth 
seeing. There are good touches in it, and it 
finishes with a nice train smash which should cheer 
up those who like something doing rather than 
something pending. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
“LAST DAYS” 
The gayest film of the season ! 
MARTA EGGERTH in 
“ LIEBESMELODIE ”’ (A) 


Music by FRANZ LEHAR 


Also “BUDAPEST SPA’”’ and “NIGHT MAIL”’ (U) 


THEATRE NOTES 


** Aren't Men Beasts ! ” Strand Theatre 
By Vernon Sylvaine 


N keeping with the Aldwych tradition, Leslie 

Henson has staged a hilarious farce jg 

‘* Aren’t Men Beasts!’ The team this time 

is Robertson Hare, Alfred Drayton and John 

Mills, who, with the able assistance of a dozen or 

so other players, contrived an uproarious evenin 

in spite of a somewhat ridiculous plot on which to 
work. 


Robertson Hare is Herbert Holly, a dentist with 
no patients. Just as he is about to start for his, 
son’s wedding, however, a patient, Iris Darbyshire, 
arrives. She is in love with Herbert, and by a 
series of mistakes stops him from attending his 
son’s wedding, thinking it is his own he wishes to 
celebrate. 


The ins and outs of the very amusing but rather 
complicated results of this behaviour must be 
seen to be appreciated. With John Mills as the 
bridegroom, and Alfred Drayton as the Uncle, tie 
fun becomes fast and furious, and it would bea 
pity to give away even one of the absurdly laugu- 
able situations which ensue. Alfred Drayton iy 
excellent and keeps the pace going in a wholly 
admirable manner. Robertson Hare is again his 
own inimitable self and Ruth Maitland manages 
to extract every ounce of fun out of the part of 
Zelina Potter. 


If to laugh be your intention when theatre-going, 
then the Aldwych must certainly be your goal. 


“ Bitter Harvest ” St. Martin’s Theatre 
By Catherine Turney 


‘“WpITTER HARVEST ”’ was presented some 

few weeks ago at the Arts Theatre Club. 

On that occasion I recorded the fact that 
I could see no reason why so admirable a play 
should be witheld by the Censor from the general 
public. It was, therefore, with particular pleasure 
that I went to St. Martin’s Theatre to see ‘‘ Bitter 
Harvest ’’ launched for a run. The story of the 
play I need not reiterate here, but I must confess 
that in its new setting with décor by Molly 
MacArthur, there was an added beauty to each 
scene that I had missed at the Arts. 


There were some newcomers to the cast. Among 
them, Joyce Kennedy and Mabel Terry Lewis were 
altogether admirable in their respective parts of 
Lady Oxford and Lady Melbourne. Eric Portman 
as Lord Byron seems to have taken unto himself 
even more of the character of that unhappy poet. 
His is a performance to be remembered, and if 
Augusta Leigh was indeed so charming and 
attractive a personality as Mary Glynne portrays, 
then, of course, Byron’s behaviour was inevitable. 
The remaining members of the cast were excellent. 
Space forbids especial comment on individual per- 
formances but Stephen Thomas would, I am sure, 
be the first to admit their help in his first-rate 
production, C.S. 
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